E are going to find out that we can no 

more escape the influence of the European 

situation of today than we were able to 
escape the war itself. You cannot have one half 
of the world starving and the other half eating. 
We must help put Europe on its feet or we must 
participate in Europe’s misery. Let it be admit- 
ted, if you will, that neither Wilson nor Roosevelt 
- have had the right to speak for the idealism of 
America [in pledging our sustained friendship 
and help]; it still remains true that a man is 
lying wounded by the roadside. He is stripped 
of his raiment, he is half dead, and America 
(rich and prosperous) is passing by on the other 
side.”’ 
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Keep your religious thinking abreast of your other 
thinking! 
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A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT. L. WILLETT, Editors 


1 THESE days of great thinking on world themes, church 
leaders must think greatly on Christian themes. 

series of brilliant and candid articles by leading American 
thinkers, covering the entire range of typical present-day opinion 
from orthodox apologetic to radical criticism, is now appearing in 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, on the general subject— 


“Will the Church Survive?” 


The most significant journalistic offering in the history of the American 
religious press. Among the writers are: 


The Subscription Price of THE Curistian Century is Three Dollars a 
New Subscribers note two special acquaintance offers in coupons 


Tear off and mail today 


SUMMER INSTITUTES IN JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE CONDUCTED 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES 
OF BOSTON. Maurice B. Hexter, Executive Director. 
ish Charities of Boston, Mass., announces a series of: seven intensive training 

* courses of three weeks each for Jewish communal workers and volunteers from 
July 6 to 27. Institutes, covering basic principles and methods, visits to a selected 
group of social agencies of Boston, and concentrated field work, will be offered 
in the following fields: Child Welfare; Delinquency; Family Case Work; Rec- 
reation; Health and Medical Social Service; Social Research and Statistics; and 

d The Institutes will be in general charge of social workers 

of the highest professional standing. Special accommodations will be provided 

1 For details as to dates, courses, fees, etc., address 

Maurice B. Hexter, 25 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HE reply of the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 

to the article of Amy Woods on Boston and the “ Movie” Cen- 
sorship [see the Survey for April 17] was unfortunately received 
too late for publication in this issue as announced. It will appear 
at an early date. 


SPRING, SUITS 
W tte fie « General Wood or Mr. Hoover will be 


the first to appear in public in overalls remains a 

matter for speculation at the time of going to press. 
The vote-getting power of the new fashion has not been 
lost sight of by lesser political luminaries; and in the South 
it is no longer possible to distinguish between mayor and 
navvy. With the addition of a $10 silk shirt, $2 silk hand- 
kerchief, $15 shoes and $1 socks, the disguise is complete. 
Clothing manufacturers are reduced to advertising overcoats 
for which. “ you begin to have an affection about the third 
year” and spring suits guaranteed 30 per cent below their 
“regular value ’—-whatever that may be. 


WAITRESSES’ WAGES 


INIMUM wages for the women employes of hotels, 

restaurants and allied industries are prescribed. in 

order number 4 of the District of Columbia Minimum 
Wage Board released last week. ‘The rate is fixed at 34% 
cents an hour, $16.50 a week or $71.50 a month. When 
meals are supplied these may be counted at the rate of 30 cents 
each. Lodging may be reckoned at $2 a week. Tips, how- 
ever, may not be estimated by employers to be part of the 
wage paid. ‘The order goes into effect on May 26 and it 
applies to lodging houses, apartment houses, clubs and cafe- 
terias and hospitals as well as to restaurants and hotels. Only 
nurses actually in hospital training are excluded from its 
benefits. 


THE MILITARY TRAINING ISSUE 


S compulsory military training dead or has it merely been 
| shelved? ‘The United States Senate, by a vote of 46 to 9, 

has defeated the provision for such training in the army 
reorganization bill. The pending measure still sets up a 
military establishment, however, of 17,000 officers, as com- 
pared with 4,000 officers before the war, and opponents of 
compulsory training are pointing out that this may be used 
later on as a framework into which compulsory training might 
be poured. 

The action of the Senate was undoubtedly dictated by pres- 
ent sentiment throughout the nation. At the same time, oppo- 
nents of compulsory training declare that deep down in its 
heart the Senate wants universal military training, partly for 
defense against foreign foes and partly for defense against 
labor unrest at home. They argue, therefore, that if a man 
not opposed to such training should be elected president in 
November, the Congress convening in December—the same 
Congress that is now in session—would be in a stronger posi- 
tion to adopt such a proposal than it is now. Moreover, many 
of its own members will then either have been reelected or 
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LAWFUL CRITICISM o:. a PUBLIC SERVANT 


From the dissenting opinion recently rendered by Justice James F. Minturn of the Supreme Court of the State of 


New Jersey in the case of Thomas J. Colgan vs. Leo 8. Sullivan. 


The majority opinion s 


tained the verdict of 


the lower court against Colgan who accused Sullivan, a draft officer, of being corrupt anc of taking money for 
exemptions, on the ground that Colgan’s language was seditious because it tended to weaken the morale of the 
troops. The dissenting opinion occupies itself with the discussion of the “denial of the constitutional right of the 


citizen, whether in war or peace to lawfully criticise a public servant.” 


Chief Justice Gummere and Justices 


Parker and Bergen concurred in the dissenting opinion. 


T is perfectly intelligible to assert 

that common law sedition, which is 
essentially criticism of constituted au- 
thority exerted over the people, was un- 
lawful . . . but in a constitution- 
ally ordained republic, where all po- 
litical power is vested in the people, and 
is imparted only as conceded by the 
people to their public servants, who are 
thus dressed in a little brief authority, 
the crime of sedition can find no place 
or excuse for recognition; for sedition 
at common law rose to the dignity of a 
crime against sovereignty, and did not 
involve a mere charge of moral turpi- 
tude against a local administrative bu- 
reau, as is presented by the case at bar. 

The framers of the constitution ban- 
ished this conception of crime from the 
land when they defined treason in the 
constitution, as the only recognized crime 
against constitutional sovereignty. . . . 
The effect of the majority opinion, there- 


fore, is to read into the constitution a 
crime which cannot be found specified 
there in the face of the constitutional 
guarantee, securing the right of free 
speech to “every person” or “all sub- 
jects.’ Its further effect is to declare 
as part of our constitutional inheritance, 
that when war intervenes the constitu- 
tional guarantees are ipso facto sus- 
pended. Se 

The opinion proceeds upon the theory 
that there is in this land some super gov- 
ernment, made up of a superior office 
holding class, which has the legal right 
to prosecute its policies without constitu- 
tional or popular restraint, and without 
adverse criticism during time of war. It 
thereby inverts the constitutional concep- 
tion of Democratic-Republican govern- 
ment, and substitutes the servant in place 
of the master, creates a governing class 
out of a temporary office-holding class, 


and hedges it about with a dignity and 
immunity, which at common law only 
surrounded the exalted environment of a 
king. 

If the doctrine of the majority opin- 
ion be conceded as applied to the indi- 
vidual, one is inclined to inquire what 
are its limitations? Is it applicable to 
legitimate newspaper criticism? Shall 
the doctrine extend to stifling the criti- 
cism of opposing political parties when 
assembled in convention? Shall it also 
extend its policy of enforced silence to 
the grand juror who in performance 
of his sworn duty seeks to investigate 
and expose by indictment, or otherwise, 
the public malefactor? 

Indeed, it becomes manifest that 
once we unleash from the constitutional 
moorings we are afloat, not upon un- 
known seas, but upon seas fraught with 
danger to the ideals and cherished poli- 
cies of our democratic institutions. . . . 


will have been defeated, and in either case will be in a more 
care-free state of mind. Therefore, the opponents of the 
measure regard the fight against compulsory training as possi- 
bly only having been postponed. 


In place of the compulsory service proposition, the Senate 
adopted a substitute establishing facilities for the voluntary 
training of all youths between eighteen and twenty-one who 
may enlist for that purpose. If enough youths enlist, the 
present cantonments may be continued to supply this training. 


BAR MITZVAH 


HE thirteenth birthday—Bar Mitzvah—is a waymark 
ch in Jewish childhood and Sunday, March 27, was the 
thirteenth anniversary of the founding of the Free Syna- 
gogue in New York. ‘There were ambassadors and governors 
and judges and rabbis to hail the constructive service of Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. “There was report of the organization of 
branch synagogues in the Bronx, Flushing and Washington 
Heights and an appeal from Newark to found one there. 
There was review of the social service work of the Free Syna- 
gogue, through which the endeavor has been made to relate 
its work to the life of a great city in ways similar to those of 
the synagogue in the primitive Jewish community; its con- 
cern to combat incipient tuberculosis; its preventive work in 
the field of mental hygiene and its success in child adoption. 
But more especially this meeting was an acclaim of the 
freedom of the Free Synagogue; for the discussion brought 
out that in the course of the steel strike last fall, Rabbi Wise 
delivered a sermon which challenged absolutism in the steel 
industry. At that time nearly everybody depending upon the 
New York newspapers had one view of the steel strike and 
that view adverse to the strikers. This much was publicly 
known at the time. Now it develops that in speaking the truth 
as he saw it and in standing thereafter for the freedom of the 
pulpit, Rabbi Wise shattered his dream of erecting a synagogue 
building equipped to handle the large congregation which 
gathers every Sunday to hear him in Carnegie Hall. Certain 


members of the congregation including certain large donors 
to this fund withdrew. His board of trustees, however, stood 
by him—not in his views, all of them, but in the view that 
the Free Synagogue should have a free rabbi. The brick and 


mortar to house a synagogue founded on this principle could 
wait. 


SPEAKER SWEET SCORES 


WO of the bills sponsored by the Lusk Committee were 

passed by the New York legislature last week and as 

the SURVEY goes to press are before the governor. The 
same week brought the passage of bills breaking down pro- 
tective legislation for women workers. Both houses passed 
the repeal of the law prohibiting night employment of women 
ticket-sellers and ticket-choppers and requiring one day of rest 
in seven, while the Assembly voted for the repeal of the 
“elevator” law making the same provisions for women 
elevator operators. The Betts bill now before the legislature 
would lift all restrictions now upon women’s work, breaking 
down standards built up for a generation. 


One of the Lusk bills passed establishes a licensing censor- 
ship over private schools and courses of instruction by the state 
board of regents; it was passed by a vote of 30 to 18 in the 
Senate and 100 to 30 in the Assembly. [See Schools a la Lusk, 
in the Survey for March 27.] The other sets up in the office 
of the attorney-general a bureau for prosecuting violations of 
the criminal anarchy statute. The first measure is aimed pri- 
marily, it is believed, at the Rand School of Social Science, 
though it would apply to classes conducted by labor unions 
and by civic and social agencies as well. Before its passage, 
the requirement of a $5 license fee was stricken out as a re- 
sult of opposition by social settlements and neighborhood 
houses, which contended that this would have to be paid by 
each class and club conducted by them and would constitute 
a heavy burden. [See The Settlements’ Protest, in the Sur- 
veY for April 10.] 

Governor Smith has made no announcement of his position 
on these bills. They were opposed by the majority of mem- 
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bers of his own party, the Democratic, in both houses. If he 
vetoes them, the two-thirds majority necessary to pass them 
over his veto can probably be secured in the Assembly but it 


- is doubtful if it can be secured in the Senate. 


The majority leader of the Assembly, Simon L. Adler 
(Republican), declared during the debate, according to the 
New York Evening Post: 


This bill [requiring schools to be licensed], I must admit, comes 
pretty close to the border of unconstitutionality. . . . It may 
also be ineffective, I greatly fear. But maybe it will hold up long 
enough to put the Rand School out of existence. 


THE GOVERNMENT AS EMPLOYER 
TT HE largest employer in the country, the United States 


government, is without a central employment agency ' 


having adequate powers, and without an employment 
policy. To point out some of the results of this situation 
and to outline remedies has been the task of the Congres- 
sional Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries, 
which after a year’s work has recently reported. The 
commission’s investigation covered 100,000 civilian em- 
ployes of the government in the District of Columbia, only 
employes of the Navy Yard and the Postal Service being 
excluded. Some of the more striking findings are as fol- 
lows: 

Rates of compensation in the government service as a whole 
have not increased as rapidly as has the cost of living. 

Marked inequalities in compensation exist for positions involving 
jike duties and like responsibilities. 

Opportunities for advancement, either in salary or in rank, for 
those of marked efficiency, do not compare favorably with opportu- 
nities in the commercial world. 

The government falls far short of meeting the safety standards 
set by progressive states, cities and private employers, and is pay- 
ing heavily for this failure. 

Failure to adopt a retirement system for civilian employes has 
proved costly, inefficient and destructive to the morale of the force. 

There is serious discontent accompanied by an excessive turnover 
and loss among the best trained and most efficient employes. 

To meet these conditions the commission proposes the 
following important changes: 

Increases in pay involving an increased appropriation of approxi- 
mately 8.5 per cent. 

Enlargement of the powers of the Civil Service Commission. 
Its new duties would include setting up and enforcing efficiency 
standards in the various departments, and also acting as a permanent 
classification agency for the administration of classification and for 


~ the recommendation of salary changes and the improvement and 


~ United States and 6 elected by the employes. 


standardization of working conditions. 

Establishment of an advisory council to the Civil Service Com- 
mission composed of 12 members, 6 appointed. by the President of the 
The commission would 
be directed to refer to the council for its advice all proposed changes 
in rules and regulations affecting the employes. 

Congressional investigation of the work of the various depart- 
ments with a view to their reorganization. 

Immediate enactment of an actuarially sound retirement law. 


The report fills a thick volume, and the scope of the 


‘commission’s labor may be judged casually from a glance 


at the index. ‘Titles of services which jostle each other 
there are: dancing supervisor, deckhand, director of the 
Council of National Defense, dry cleaner, head finger-print 
classifier, head meat cutter, office boy, organist, ornithologist 
and orthopedic shoemaker. Variety at least was not lack- 
ing in the task of outlining the duties, qualifications, prin- 
cipal lines of promotion and compensation for these and 
some 1,690 other occupations. ‘Throughout its work the 
commission has had the cooperation of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes. The final report is endorsed 
in the large by the federation. The Federal Em- 
ploye, the magazine of the federation, calls the proposed 
civil service advisory council “an important opening wedge 
looking towards participation by the employes in the conduct 
of the civil service.’ The only outstanding feature to 
which the federation objects is the disregard of the Nolan 
minimum wage standard bill, which has twice passed the 
House of Representatives and is now before the Senate. 
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“ KNOCKING OUT THE PROPS ” 


RE-SOLING THE FAMILY SHOES | 
Mh wae the: of university faculties are speaking out on 


what the cost of living is doing to their professional 

usefulness. The teachers of the University of Illi- 
nois have responded to a questionnaire sent to them by the 
Teachers’ Federation of their own institution with such flash- 
lights as these on the conditions of their home life: 


Staying home from scientific meetings; postponing the examination 
of eyes of members of my family, two dental bridges, a surgical op- 
eration and also an operation for removal of tonsils. Adoption of 
a vegetarian diet, with nut butter for substitute. Cutting hair of 
children; re-soling of shoes at home. Doing without all personal 
service in the home, for odd jobs as well as regular help. No laun- 
dry service since 1917. : 


Staying at home in summer against advice of physician; postponing 
dental or medical services; neglecting repairs to house; inferior 
grades of clothing. Don’t care to state the subterfuges and expedients 
resorted to. Have had almost no hired help in family of four chil- 
dren. Entertaining of commonest kind impossible. 


Bought one suit of clothes for myself in nine years. Reduced 
expenses of my own person to zero. What to deprive a family of, 
with the least harm to them, is the ever presént question. 


My deficit for 1918-19 was $175. Of this, $125 made up by rent- 
ing a room to students; still obliged to rent room to strangers. 
Postpone dental services, use butter substitutes (except for children), 
wear old or cheap clothing, cut down on magazines and music and 
professional expenditures; wife does all housework, sewing and 
ironing. Could not afford to keep up membership in University Club. 


Carry all my groceries in order to save and to buy cheaply. 


Have been able to do a little outside work. This has been done 
at night and early in the morning when I ought to have been resting 
or thinking about my teaching duties and investigations. I have not 
purchased an overcoat since 1915; same true of my wife. We have 
been unable to purchase playthings which are essential to the nor- 
mal and happy development of children. We have decided to leave 
university work in order to have these things. 


I run a garden and sole the family’s shoes. 
her own clothing. We use butter substitutes. 

Incur almost no expenses not absolutely necessary. No summer 
trips, although my wife’s health requires 2 cooler climate; furniture 


My wife makes all 
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wearing out, but not replaced; almost nothing for recreation of any 
kind. 

The'efficiency of my work at the university has been far less than 
it should be because of lack of means for continued contact with 
other workers in my field, e. g., visits to other laboratories, travel, 
books, attendance at scientific meetings, etc. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the retreat from university 
life indicated by these replies has been taking place for some 
time. Of the married instructors giving data, over two-thirds 
declared that they could not live within their university sala- 
ries; the situation was no better for assistant and associate 
professors having children. More ominous perhaps than the 
picture of economies practiced is the oft-repeated story of the 
teacher’s inability to keep in touch with his colleagues and 
_ with progressive movements in his chosen line of work. As 
one member of the faculty writes to the SURVEY: 

Nothing more stultifying of the thing we call academic dignity 
or more calculated to bring hopeless discouragement of professional 
usefulness can be conceived than to shut a man out from the coun- 
cils and contact of his fellow-workers. The university teacher and 
Satinesee who is isolated from his colleagues is on the down-hill 
path. 

At the institution where this data was collected no relief 
is in sight for over a year. Meanwhile, similar studies have 
shown similar conditions at other universities; the University 
of Washington and the University of Michigan are among 
those which have made such studies. All of this makes “ good 
food for thought,” writes one instructor, ‘‘on the part of par- 
ents who send their boys and: girls away from home to have 
their minds molded by college instructors in matters of eco- 
nomics, social relations, political theory and religious values.” 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


NEED for central organization of relief in Germany 

was recognized some months after the armistice, when 

American, English, Danish and Swedish commissions 
interested in the repatriation of German prisoners of war 
and German relief societies encouraged Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau who, as German minister to Denmark, was in 
charge of the prison camp in Copenhagen to effect a na- 
tional organization. ‘The Deutsche Wohlfahrtsstelle was 
the result. Intended as an emergency link between private 
and public, between local and national, and between German 
and foreign agencies, it has since proved so strongly the value 
of cooperation on an international scale that a permanent or- 
ganization is likely to remain. ‘The original object was that 
of centralizing the relief work planned abroad for needy wom- 
en, children and sick patients in Germany, to promote further 
action of this kind, and to organize the distribution of gifts 
in such a way as to make them actually reach the neediest, 
with no opportunity for profiteering or partiality. 

The Welfare Organization has two divisions, a central re- 
ceiving and distributing station for gifts from abroad and a 
bureau for the transportation of children. The former receives 
applications for aid from charitable societies, children’s courts, 
infant welfare societies, hospitals and other agencies all over 
the country and confers about them with local welfare com- 
mittees which are responsible for the distribution of such 
gifts as are decided upon. (A somewhat complicated system 
of receipts is necessary in these days to check the actual use of 
the gifts in accordance with plans.) The child transportation 
division receives applications from societies, institutions and 
individuals to have children sent abroad for recuperation. The 
selection in this case also is made with a view to meeting the 
need where it is most urgent rather than with a view to 
equitable distribution over the whole country. As a result 
the number of children chosen from the industrial districts of 
Saxony and from Hamburg (which is suffering because there 
has as yet been no revival of its commercial and shipping activ- 
ities) is larger than that from South Germany. Passports 
have to be secured and arrangements made for sending the 
children in groups of from twenty to five hundred. Sometimes 
agents of foreign Red Cross societies take part in these arrange- 
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ments. Where large numbers | 
accompanied by representatives 
who visit them in their homes an 
Sometimes a child is placed out | 
agent, with the aid of some for 
find another one. ee . 
The English and American Friends in Germany almost en- 
tirely rely upon this organization in the distribution of gifts” 
collected from their home countries. In Denmark, the Red 
Cross has done a great deal to help, especially by sending food, 
clothing and cod liver oil; the English Society of Friends, how- 
ever, have sent similar supplies—also rubber nipples—in much 
larger quantities, while American supplies, so far, have con- 
sisted chiefly of condensed milk, sugar and bacon. Swedish 
school children and the Dutch Red Cross have sent food and 
vaseline for German school children. The Norwegian Red 
Cross has contributed cod liver oil. From all these countries” 
there also have come delegations to study the needs of the 
people, especially of the children, and to come into personal 
contact with the officers of the Welfare Organization. : 


SCANDINAVIA IN THE LEAD 
D:- MARK was the first to systematize the provision of 


homes for German children, through the action of Pas- 

tor Lindhart, who, with F. Siegmund Schultze, founded 
the Convalescent Home for German Children in Denmark. 
At the same time an office was established in Copenhagen for 
boarding out German children, not only in private families but 
in homes established in the country with Danish funds. This 
organization, the Danish Relief for German Children, has 
since been considerably extended, maintains its own office in 
Berlin, and cooperates directly with such bodies as the Order 
of the Good Templars in Hamburg and Bremen, the Vacation — 
Union for Jewish Children, and the trade unions of Saxony, 
Berlin, Breslau and Halle. 

In Sweden, action resulted from an appeal issued in the fall 
of 1918 by Archbishop Soederblom of Upsula; about a thou- 
sand families each immediately offered to take a German child 
into their homes. Since then many more have done so, and a 
society named the Swedish Relief for German Children was 
formed. About 1,700 German children were received during 
the first summer, a number of whom stayed through the win- 
ter. Many of those sent home brought with them quantities 
of clothing and food. The Swedish Red Cross also organized 
a special branch for the relief of children suffering from the 
results of the war. 

Norwegian interest in suffering childhood resulted in the 
opening of special bureaus in Berlin and two of the Baltic 


states, bringing some 1,500 children to Norway, where pri-_ 


vate families undertook their care all last summer. Many 
stayed for the winter. A local committee in Christiania co- 
operates with the office in Berlin to keep track of them. Both 
the Swedish and Norwegian organizations, acting through the 
German Welfare Organization, also gave assistance to the 
Austrian Red Cross in the transportation of children to Scan- 
dinavia. 

Mr. Schultze, director of the organization, writes with re- 
gard to its prospects for the future: 


The desire which the outer world has shown to help us in our 
time of need gives us hopes for the coming year. The Scandinavian 
countries have again offered to open the doors of their hospitable 
homes to our German children and to continue—and, so far as pos- 
sible, to increase—their shipments of food. Holland intends to send 
large quantities of food regularly, for use in homes for German 
children in Germany which have been founded to take care of them. 


The English Society of Friends will support two homes for poor 
German children, one in Holland and one in Denmark, and in addi- 
tion intend to continue their relief work for German women and 
children through shipment of food. But the greatest help will prob- 
ably come from America. New shipments are daily reported by 
American representatives. ‘The German Welfare Organization, 
with the executive committee of the German Red Cross, will form 
a central committee for American relief which, in cooperation with 
the legal authorities, will take charge of the large German-American 
activity. es. 
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The Wreck on the 
B. of R. T. 


ACK in the eighties when brakemen had to set the 
brakes by hand, the Wabash had a man named W. G. 
Lee. When the engine whistled for a tank, Lee had to 
hurry out of the caboose and run down the tops of the 


cars, climb over gondolas full or empty, and get enough brakes 


set to bring the train to a stop. Trains were far lighter then, 
but sometimes Lee’s train ran past its stop and had to back up. 


Later he was a conductor on the Missouri Pacific and the » 


Union Pacific. Twenty-six years ago he climbed down from 
his caboose for the last time, became vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and in 1909 grand 
president. 

Last January Mr. Lee went down to Washington to get a 
40 per cent raise for his 198,000 men. He was braking a 


} far heavier train that he had ever handled in his youth. No 


One appreciated its momentum. Somebody in Washington, 
quite a group in fact, threw the signals on him. Lee turned 
on the air. 

But the train wouldn’t stop and hasn’t stopped yet. 
Though at the hour of writing its speed seems to be slacken- 
ing, the train is still crashing on. Lee is frantically pulling 


¢ on the emergency, assisted by scores of brotherhood and union 
) officials, 


managers, governors, senators, conciliators and 
federal agents. Somewhere in the debris is the all but ruined 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. The valiant crossing 
watchman, A. Mitchell Palmer, is waving the red flag. 


But to drop the figure; by this time it should be apparent 
to all, even to the federal administration, that the yardmen’s 
strike is a rank and file movement on a tremendous scale, a 
leaderless revolt against not only union officialdom but the 
whole lumbering, legalistic handling of the wage movement. 
Even though the strikers seem to be drifting back, the echoes 
of this astonishing rebellion will go down the months ana 


\ years. 


Although the persons who kept putting off a settlement 
with the railwaymen until the government unloaded the 


i roads should be held primarily responsible for this present 


disaster, most of the resentment and fury of the insurgents 
has centered upon W. G. Lee. He is the leader upon whom 
they have depended to get a 40 per cent increase ever since 
early last year, and all they see is the fact he didn’t get it. 
Beyond his error in believing that the discipline of his organ- 
ization was stronger than it turned out to be, and his willing- 
ness to listen to moderate counsel when sterner action may 
have been in order, he can hardly be held to any blame. 


Mr. Lee and the chiefs of the other brotherhoods are 
muscular men, direct and positive. “They have shouldered 
their way up through tens of thousands of hard living, hard 
hitting railroaders. Lee himself is more grizzled than the 
rest, with a scarred and weatherbeaten face. ‘There is little 
of the idealist about Bill Lee. He will have none of the 
Plumb plan or the Labor party or cooperative production. 
Chewing the ends off cigars, he draws great letters “‘L”’ on 
telegrams and correspondence while he dictates in a voice 
heard down the elevator shaft. 


This is the labor leader who would have directed the 
greatest industrial struggle ever waged in this country had he 
not been flagged at the brink two months ago. Instead he is 
breaking his own biggest strike. 


It is not generally known that when Mr. Lee went down 
to present his demand to Director-General Hines last Jan- 
uary he had his decks cleared for action. His Committee of 
Sixteen had given him full power to call a strike. A strike 
vote among system chairmen was actually in progress, and 
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was in fact later completed. The vote was overwhelmingly 
in favor of a suspension at the call of the grand president. 
The locals were notified that no strike benefits would be paid. 
Had the demands been rejected, Lee and the committee would 
have returned to Cleveland to canvass the vote, and the strike 
would have been called. 


Everybody knows what Lee came back with. The brother- 
hood membership pretty well understood beforehand what was 
to follow the rejection of his demands, but could not under- 
stand what happened in Washington. Probably only three 
men in the world do know exactly what took place—Lee, 
Hines and Gompers. Lee had vainly tried to get the other 
brotherhoods to join with him in a showdown, but even the 
firemen’s acting president, ‘Timothy Shea, hesitated, then drew 
back, though the firemen were almost as restless as the brake- 
men. Finally Lee determined to take his men out alone, if 
necessary, relying upon the firemen, conductors and possibly 
the engineers to follow against the orders of their chiefs. 

After arranging a meeting with Lee, Hines summoned all 
the other railway organizations to the same conference. Such 
a council on the wage movement could have had one of but 
two results—either to precipitate united action by all the 
organizations, what Mr. Hines most wished to avoid, or to 
combine those who did not want to strike against those who 
were set to “pull the pin.”’ Hines must have relied upon 
the jealousies between the unions, and he guessed right. 

About February 12 Lee and Samuel Gompers at Gompers’ 
invitation lunched together. ‘The conversation, reported by 
Lee, ran somewhat as follows: 

Gompers: You know the boys on the hill are likely to pass 
some anti-strike legislation. 

LEE: I know that as well as you, but I’ve been sitting on the 
lid too long. I can’t stand the pressure any longer. 

Gompers: But such legislation would hamper all organized labor 
for a generation. Anyhow, as you have always said, you are strong- 
est right on the brink of a strike, stronger than after you have struck. 

Lee: I know all that, but I can’t convince my committee and the 
other grand officers. 

So the next day for more than an hour Gompers addressed 
the committee members and officials of the railway unions. 
The result was that the brotherhoods decided not to strike. 
Instead the fourteen or fifteen unions drew up an agreement 
on joint offensive and defensive action, to the outsider a very 
formidable document, but in reality a combination which 
haltered the trainmen’s brotherhood. 

The unions dispersed pledged to the President to await the 
slow decision of the labor board. Late Sunday afternoon, 
February 15, Mr. Lee was again in his office in Cleveland. 
He was asked whether in view of the mutterings he had been 
hearing the past three or four months he thought the four- 
and five-dollar-a-day membership would wait. He said he 
wasn’t certain but he hoped so. A month later he said the 
letters and telegrams of complaint had almost ceased. It was 
the calm before the well known storm. 

Mr. Lee in many years of administration had maintained 
the discipline of the brotherhood without a break. He had 
but recently held his men in line against the steel strike, and 
had ended two unauthorized strikes on western lines. Re- 
garding one of these strikes, on a road in Illinois in January, 
he remarked that had it not been settled quickly, he feared 
it would have swept the country. He knew there was an 
ancient cleavage between the yard switchmen and the road 
Scag but he had no idea it was so deep as it turns out 
to De. 

This was the situation when, about the first of April, two 
clouds no bigger than hands arose in Chicago. One was a 
road service dispute over rules which the brotherhood in its 
businesslike way settled immediately. The other was John 
Grunau and his “ band of outlaws” as Mr. Lee calls the 
Chicago Yardmen’s Association. Neither dispute amounted 
to anything, he said at the time. 

A week later the reporters were back in Mr. Lee’s office. 
“It’s spreading like the prairie fire,” Lee exclaimed. “It’s 
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the explosion I’ve warned you of so often. We are in for it 
now. I told them so when they threatened to use the Lever 
act on me.” Daniel Cease, editor of the brotherhood’s 
monthly journal, remarked: “It looks like ’77 and ’94.” 

Next morning I was in Conway hall up three floors on the 
west side of Chicago. The “‘ grand lodge” or Local No. 1 
of the Chicago Yardmen’s Association was listening to tele- 
grams announcing spreading strikes from Jersey City to 
Bakersfield. A few sat in the center of the hall, surrounded 
by standing hundreds packed tight. Men in army overcoats 
pressed shoulders with switchmen who knew their break with 
the brotherhood was costing them twenty-five years’ insurance. 
They met there every day and all day long. Their president, 
John Grunau, was acknowledged head of twenty locals of the 
Chicago strikers, yet elected only by Local No. 1 and liable 
to recall at any time. 

Grunau was a yard conductor or ‘“‘ foreman,” as they call 
them in Chicago and the West. He holds a card of honorary 
withdrawal from the Brotherhood of Railroad ‘Trainmen 
effective February 1. In 1912 he was elected to the Illinois 
legislature on the Bull Moose ticket. After a term or two 
he was back in the yards. They say he has no economic 
theories worth mentioning and he seems to lack the imagina- 
tion required in a Socialist. In a few moments’ conversa- 
tion he makes hardly more impression than a building trades’ 
business agent. His fault as an organizer was his willingness 
to load up with detail. 

Early in the strike he was charged with having made pro- 
German remarks in the war, but the accusation was dropped 
in a day or two. He has war bonds of every denomination, 
including one for $1,000. Next he was accused of having 
worked during two old strikes affecting the railroads, in other 
words with having carried out the timely orders of the B. 
of R. T. Then he is arrested, charged with violating the 
war-time Lever act. 

Grunau has some ambitious plans. He and his men have 
organized three new unions—cutting squarely across the 
structure of the four old brotherhoods. The Chicago Yard- 
men’s Association, the United Enginemen’s Association and 
the United Roadmen’s Association recruit from footboard, 


Kirby in the New York World. 


“SAME OLD STORY” 
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cab and caboose. How long they@will re except as organ- 
izations of protest may be doubted, but something of the force - 
behind the protest may be gathered from the fact that on 
April 14 the yardmen had twenty locals in the Chicago 
switching district and the enginemen nine. . 

Now these organizations comprise men who cut away en- 
tirely from the brotherhoods, some of them four months ago, 
Many of the strikers, however, carried cards in both new 
yardmen’s association and the old trainmen’s brotherhood. 
Inside the brotherhood itself a current of revolt is running. 
Thousands of yardmen over the country who struck refused to | 
form separate organizations but remained within the brother- 
hood. ‘They are the toughest problem the brotherhood will : 
have to deal with. 

The yardmen’s association in Chicago has been organized 
since early in January. It had been started for just such a 
purpose as that for which the strike was called—to snatch the 
wage movement out of the hands of the brotherhoods and to 
force it through on its own account. The organization grew 
steadily from its start. Then about April 1 the railway man- 
agers walked out of the wage conference in Washington. 
Nothing but more weary months of the slow grind of negotia- . 
tion lay ahead. The hour needed only a Sarajevo. 

Late in March, Grunau was removed as a yard foreman by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and a road conductor was 
given his place. ‘The dismissal had been demanded by the 
B. of R. T. in accordance with its contract with the road on 
the ground that the type of train had been changed. But 
Grunau and his union held that his position was not governed — 
by a contract between the B. of R. T. and the St. Paul road. 
His organization had no such contract. There began a juris- 
dictional dispute which touched off the deep restlessness of the 
yard brakemen and switch tenders all over the country. Car- 
ing nothing for Grunau but resenting the delay in their wage 
demands, the four and five dollar men climbed down from 
their engines everywhere. Some took strike votes but many 
didn’t. They exemplified in a day or two what would . 
have happened had Congress gone through with its original 
Cummins anti-strike bill. 

The yard switchtenders were getting a basic pay of $4 a day 
for eight hours and yard brakemen $5 a day. “Thousands of 
them could only work eight hours. During the winter their 
ceaseless resignations from the service created a sort of chronic 
strike which greatly added to the weather difficulties. It has 
always been the poorest paid who strike first on the railroads. 
In 1894, the lowest paid switchmen followed out on strike the 
lowest paid Pullman employes. In 1877 the brakemen and 
firemen in Pittsburgh struck first. 

“The strike of the switchmen has developed into a nation- 
wide protest against the vicious Esch-Cummins bill,” Grunau 
told me. ‘‘ The spontaneous walkout could not have resulted 
except from grievances of long standing. The men realize the 
futility of depending further upon governmental agencies to 
get justice. ‘The labor board is stacked against us. We left 
our jobs because we lost faith in the negotiations extending 
over two years, and we intend to stay out until our demands | 
are granted.” 

Grunau about tells the story. The attorney-general hasten- - 
ing back from Georgia interjected some comedy by his night- : 
mare over the I. W. W., followed the next morning by charges | 
that the Communist party was backing the strike, at noon that | 
Soviet Russia was behind it, and at 4 P. M. that it was all. 
William Z. Foster’s doing. 

Apparently the only way the switchmen can win their strike } 
is by losing it—by going back to work knowing that their exer- 
tions considerably accelerated the wage machinery. Neither the 
railroads nor the government nor the brotherhoods would 
admit that such a thing was true, but the brotherhoods will re-! 
ceive the blessing from the sacrifice of Grunau and his band 
of reckless men. 


Cleveland, April 17. 


. Joun W. Love. 
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‘Shall We Turn Our Backs on Europe? 


By Henry P. Davison 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS, LEAGUE OF RED CROSS SOCIETIES 


[The commander of the American Expeditionary Force in France, its ranking surgeon, former 
Red Cross commissioners to France, Italy, Russia, Palestine, Serbia and a half-dozen other countries, 
ambassadors, leaders in finance and industry and in the domestic activities of the Red Cross, gathered 
at the Waldorf-Astoria April 17 to welcome Henry P. Davison, chairman of the War Council, whose 
vision was the first to grasp the war-time call to the American Red Cross in terms of hundreds of 
millions and who has just returned from the first conference of the new League of Red Cross Societies 
in Geneva. The meeting was turned from a congratulatory, laudatory occasion by the guest of honor 
himself, who at ten-thirty in the evening, and for well nigh two hours succeeding read to those present 
bulletins of typhus, starvation and misery from country after country in central and eastern Europe in a 
ringing call for fresh action by the American people and government. The following article is drawn 
from Mr. Davison’s hitherto unpublished address. —EDITOR. | 


HERE is appalling misery in the broad belt lying The following is taken from a communication from Sir 
between the Baltic and the Black Seas. In this William Goode, British director of relief: 
great area, including the new Baltic states, Poland, All official and other reports which reach me give no hope of 


: : : _ improvement in the situation in central and eastern Europe. The 
Czechoslovakia, Ukraine, Austria, Hungary, Rou misery of the outlook in many parts, particularly in Austria, Poland 


mania, Montenegro, Albania, Serbia, to say nothing of Russia and Armenia, is worse than ever. I earnestly trust that before the 


“Vto the east and Armenia to the south, there is generally an date of your meeting the American Congress will have decided to 
Ber col ekeat ae d a i: = “Doctors. “Ppreye the European food credits which they are now discussing 
(@absolute lack oi Medicines and sanitary appliances. » and on which further credits by the British government are con- 


nurses and hospital equipment are practically non-existent, tingent. I also have reason to hope that several other nations will 


"I : = : ife tolerable. and combine their efforts with the governments of the United States and 
§food and clothing are insufficient to make life tolerable, Great Britain. Agreements between governments to furnish on 


disease, bereavement and suffering are present in practically credit so many tons of food and so many tons of raw materials do 
‘Bevery household. not in themselves, however, bind up the wounds of Europe. ‘There 


; are phases of suffering which governments are powerless to relieve. 
It may, therefore, be said that central and eastern Europe Unofficial effort on relatively small expenditure can achieve results 


‘Sare ravaged in part by destitution and disease and are crippled — beyond the grasp of governments. . . . It is, of course, only too 

: obvious that the marshalled charity of the world, governmental and 
unofficial, will not alone heal the disease from which Europe is suffer- 
I think I hear some people say: “ Well, this is all very ing. Increased production and the restoration of economic order 


‘Sunfortunate. It is a very serious situation. I am exceedingly oUt of political and economic chaos are the only solutions of the 


i ; Sake eke problem that now almost defies the ingenuity of those who face it. 
fsorry about it. But, after all, it is not our affair.” We heard Safari have snokeri of, the sountries oie Geiee aan eee 


ern Europe. It is important to distinguish between those 
countries and our principal allies in western Europe, who, 
whatever their distress, are doing their best to pull all Europe 
out of the slough of despond. 

The French government has many serious problems to 


)people in Europe had started it and that we were not involved 
\ilin the issues. 


he 
We are going to find out that we can no more escape the 


Table to escape the war itself. You cannot have one half of RESOLUTION 

‘the world starving and the other half eating. We must help Adopted by the League of Red Cross Societies at 
ut Europe on its feet or we must participate in Europe’s Geneva 

misery. Let it be admitted, if you will, that neither Wilson W > the delegates forming the General Council of the 


mor Roosevelt have had the right to speak for the idealism of League, assembled in conference, fully conscious of 
the unparalleled distress in the stricken districts of the 


world and of the imperative need of immediate and com- 


still remains true that a man is lying wounded by the roadside. prehensive action, declare ourselves in full sympathy and 
,«@He is stripped of his raiment, he is half dead, and America accord with the suggestion made by Mr. Balfour. From 
‘ -f ehivand 5 3 : our own study and survey within part of the districts af- 
ree) (ric an prosperous) IS passing by on the other side. fected, we must, however, declare our conviction that any 
tis! pases 2 voluntary aid, to become effective, can only follow the pro- 
" hi A communication was received at the Red Cross confer- vision of such essentials as food, clothing and transportation, 
gence at Geneva from Mr. Balfour, chairman of the Council which must be given if the peoples are to live and be re- 
oe Not the League of Nations, in which he said: stored to a condition of self-support, and the need of which 
cco is so vast that it cannot be given by voluntary organizations 
The ravages inflicted by disease upon the war-worn and under- but must be supplied by governments. 
iin fed population of central Europe (to say nothing of regions further Therefore, Be It Resolved that, upon assurance from the 
it", east ) have reached appalling proportions. Men, women and chil- League of Nations that food, clothing and transportation 
ji" Qdren are dying by thousands, and over vast and civilized areas there will be supplied by governments, the League of Red Cross 
’Sare neither medical appliances nor medical skill sufficient to cope Societies shall at once formulate plans for the immediate 
y@iwith the horrors by which we are faced. ‘The catastrophe is of extension of voluntary relief within the affected districts, in 
/psuch unexampled magnitude that no organization less powerful than accordance with the ascertained requirements, and shall ap- 
I" tthe League of Red Cross Societies seems adequate to cope with it. peal to the peoples of the world, through the Red Cross 
,}Po this great body I therefore make appeal. The members of organizations, members of the League of Red Cross Societies, 
a) the League of Nations have agreed to encourage Red Cross organi- for doctors, nurses and other necessary personnel, medical 
fo zations whose purposes are MY the improvement of health, the preven- supplies, diet foodstuffs and such money as may in their 
,,jiition of disease, and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world.” judgment be required in the operation, calling upon various 
(There can surely never be an occasion calling more insistently for countries, through the Red Cross organizations, for such 
jaction, and I venture to urge the League of Red Cross Societies to quota of personnel, materials and money as seems appropri- 
a porganize an effort worthy of its unique position for dealing with ate to the resources and conditions obtaining in each country. 
je Be ety which, following hard on war, seems almost worse than ; 
jwar itself. 
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“The BROAD BELT of MISERY lying between the BALTIC and BLACK SEAS” 


POLAND 


BOUT March 1, 1920, the Americans in 

Warsaw, in an address to the American 
government, stated in substance that whole- 
sale starvation is threatened in Poland dur- 
ing the months of May, June and July unless 
a very large importation of food from Amer- 
ica is secured before May. 


“Conditions in Poland have become worse 
since October, 1919. ‘There are now approx- 
imately 250,000 cases of typhus in Poland 
and in the area occupied by the Polish troops. 
The principal centers of this epidemic are 
in southeastern and eastern Poland. There 
is lack of food, clothing, fuel, hospital equip- 
ment, doctors and nurses. Many thousands 
of typhus patients cannot be hospitalized be- 
cause of lack of food. The greatest need of 
all is for food. The essential consideration 
is the control of refugees who are returning 
to Poland from Russia and the Ukraine 
bringing the disease with them. The feed- 
ing and clothing of the destitute and the 
hospitalization of the sick must later be un- 
dertaken over the entire area of Poland 
where such needs now exist.. From the pres- 
ent indications the population is threatened 
with one of the worst typhus fever epidemics 
in the history of the world, which unless 
checked will prove a danger that will 
threaten the whole of Europe. In Galicia 
whole towns are crippled, schools are closed 
and business practically suspended because 
of the disease. In some districts there is but 
one doctor to each 150,000 people.” 


SERBIA 


HERE is a great shortage of doctors in 

Serbia. It is said that there are only 
200 for the entire country, and that 80 per 
cent of the doctors of Serbia lost their lives 
during the war. There are large areas with 
50,000 to 60,000 people with practically no 
medical care. ‘Transportation of all sorts is 
very inadequate. Food, medical assistance, 
nursing and shelter for a large number of 
orphan children is urgently required. Ty- 
phus has again broken out. The infection 
is being spread with alarming rapidity by 
Russian refugees seeking safety in Serbia 
from the menace of the advancing Bolshevik 
forces on the South Russia front. The Rus- 
sian refugee problem in Serbia is of far- 
reaching importance. 


MONTENEGRO 


is Ea general conditions in Montenegro 
may be said to be slightly better than 
they were six months ago. Food is running 
short and there are 5,000 to 8,000 children 
to be fed daily. A report under date of 
March 1 stated that a small epidemic of ty- 
phus had broken out in Podgoritza, and that 
it was rumored that a similar epidemic had 
broken out near Budua. There are not over 
four or five doctors for an estimated popu- 
lation of 450,000. One area where 70,000 
people live has one doctor, but he has no 
facilities for getting about. 


THE UKRAINE 


ENERALLY speaking, the conditions in 
the Ukraine are as bad as can be im- 
agined. 


“During the winter of 1918-19 typhus and 
influenza had a most terrible effect upon the 
Ukrainian population. Nearly everybody 
was affected. In villages of 2,000 or 3,000 
people, half of the people would be ill of © 
typhus at the same time. There was al- 
most no medical care. ‘There were physi- ; 
cians who attended a territory forty miles 
in diameter. Doctors who had to treat dis- 
ease in areas in which there were 20,000 to 
30,000 typhus patients could get no medical 
supplies and had to give only moral encour- 
agement to their sick. This was the condi- 
tion last year, but this year it is even worse. 
The situation is getting worse daily. Pau- 
perism becomes more and more intense, the 
prices are growing steadily so that most of 
the necessities of life, which are now about 
five hundred times more than at the begin- 
ning of the war, are quite out of reach for 
most of the population. The physicians get 
the same nourishment as the patients and the 
nurses, but they receive for their other needs 
and for supporting their families 1,000 kar- 
bovantzys a month, which is about 30 francs 
nowadays. ‘The nurses receive 720 karbo- 
vantzys. A simple worker can earn from 
6,000 to 7,600 karbovantzys a month. Last 
year there were few medical supplies; now 
there are practically none at all.” 


~~ 


solve, but the French peasant is working and the French 
artisan, while still sadly in need of raw materials, has not 
lost his habit of industry and thrift. The most encouraging 
fact about France today is that her people are alive to the 
seriousness of France’s problem and they are going forward 
bravely to solve that problem. 


Italy, despite her great shortage of raw material, is looking 
forward and not backward. She is led at the present time by 
one of the great men whom the war has produced, Mr. Nitti, 
the prime minister. Under the leadership of this wise states- 
man Italy can be relied upon to do her part. 

_ England is meeting the problems of reconstruction just 
as those who know her past should have expected her to meet 
them. With head erect, a quiet courage and a sturdy 
common sense she is doing her own day’s work and at the 
same time rendering all the assistance that her resources per- 
mit to the countries on the continent. 


Neither Belgium nor France nor Italy nor England is ask- 
ing charity of the United States. The peoples of these 
countries are as proud as we are. ‘They are as eager to work 
out their own national destiny as we are to work out ours. 
They want to carry their own burdens. In the face of an 
almost overwhelming catastrophe they seek only the oppor- 
tunity to regain their own economic strength. 

Europe has today a tremendous number of idle people. 
Many of them want to go to work, but there is a great short- 
age of raw materials with which to work. Such has been the 
output of paper money and so much greater is the need of 
imports than the possibility of exports under existing condi- 
tions that these countries have simply neither the money nor 
the goods with which to purchase from us that which they 
need to sustain life itself. 

If the various people were to buy materials in this country 


at the present market value of their currencies, they would 
have to pay as follows: 


INUSUEI as Uienccee Oncaea tele approximately 40 times the normal cost ' 
ERUD SATA eerste sicimiaroe approximately 40 times the normal cost : 
Gepmany,) rises isis nines approximately 13 times the normal cost ; 
Greece Monte aceis ceases approximately 2 times the normal cost ! 
Roumania (iki). Ae w ie aie cate approximately 12 times the normal cost 

Poland (Cracow) ........ approximately 50 times the normal cost : 
Czechoslovakia ........... approximately 14 times the normal cost : 


I have read these figures because they are official and are: 
the only index which can briefly give any comprehension of? 
the economic conditions within these countries. Their cur-- 
rencies are depreciated because they have neither gold nor’ 
sufficient production with which to maintain their normal} 
position either with the United States or with their own! 
immediate neighbors. It must be obvious to anyone that untill 
each one of the countries named is in a position to produce: 
sufficient to maintain itself, either from within or by import-- 
ing from without, by exchange for gold or goods, it cannoti 
hope for normal conditions if indeed it can hope to survive.. 
There is nothing magic in this picture nor is the situations 
dificult of comprehension. Somewhere, somehow, sometime:§ 
it must become possessed of food, of clothing, of raw materials: 
and of means for transporting them. 

I have been many times asked the question, What do th 
people of Europe think of us in America? They say that w 
entered the war more than two and a half years after it began; 
we entered not upon their demand, request or invitation. 
They recognize and with deep gratitude the fact that it was 
the great resources of the American people, both of ma 
power and materials, under the directing genius of Generall— 
Pershing, Admiral Sims and others of our leaders, which 
resulted in the turning of the tide and finally the triumphant! | 
armistice in November, 1918. Then what happened? Did 
we say to them that we were gratified if we had enna } 


a 


/) was just one-fourth as great. 


' “WE gave them EVERY REASON to BELIEVE w 


HUNGARY 


ONDITIONS in Budapest are similar to 
4 those in Vienna, although not quite as 
- severe. Quoting from a recent report: 

“In Budapest, the population of which has 


*| increased from 900,000 to 1,500,000, inde- 


scribable misery is the lot of those least able 
| to stand it, namely, the children. All large 


it of misery and suffering. In 1913 there were 


23,300 births and 17,300 deaths; in 1918 


* there were 14,700 births and 29,900 deaths. 


‘ 4 The number of deaths double that of births. 
.@ In November, 1916, scarcity of milk was se- 


In November, 1919, the supply 
The effect 
, upon child life can be well understood. Of 
| 160,000 children enrolled in the schools in 
'. Budapest, 100,000 are dependent on public 


| riously felt. 


wf charity. The children lack not only food and 
j)} clothing, but their mentality often is men- 
vj. aced. There are 150,000 workers idle today 


» in Budapest. There are 50,000 widows and 
¥ war invalids, and there are 30,000 sick and 


i ALBANIA 
"\ (NONDITIONS in Albania have not im- 


is N4proved during the past six months owing 


largely to the political situation and conse- 
/ quent general unrest. The condition of the 
© children is deplorable in many respects. 
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AUSTRIA 


REPORT from Vienna, dated Febru- 

ary 12, says: “There are rations for 
three weeks. People are apathetic, fatal- 
istic and tired. There is an epidemic of 
dancing. I visited a dance attended by 4,000 
people, one-half of whom had had no dinner. 
They danced until exhausted, refusing to 
go home. At least 25,000 hospital beds have 
become useless owing to shortage of hospital 
supplies. One hundred thousand school chil- 
dren in Vienna are underfed and diseased 
as a result of the food shortage, lack of fuel 
and inadequate hospital facilities. Crime 
among the child population is on the in- 
crease, hunger sometimes driving little boys 
to ghastly attempts at murder. The juve- 
nile court is being overwhelmed with the 
daily addition of child cases of criminality. 
No words can describe the appalling misery 
of the famished population of Vienna. Death 
stalks through the streets of Vienna in broad 
midday and takes unhindered toll. The gen- 
eral death-rate has risen 46 per cent since 
1913. The mortality from tuberculosis has 
risen 250 per cent in the same period. Many 
children of one year have not surpassed 
their weight at birth. ‘The middle class liv- 
ing on salaries are selling their belongings 
to buy even the government ration. A pro- 
fessor. gets 700 kr. a month. One meal for 
one person at the municipal kitchens costs 
6 kr. Today an overcoat costs three months’ 
salary of a court justice. A second-hand 
Renault automobile sold for an amount equal 
to 17 years’ salary of the chancellor.” 
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e were THERE; and THERE to STICK ” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


a Behe shelves of the pharmacies throughout 
Czechoslovakia are bare and the supply 
is not being replenished because of the low 
value of the national currency. It is esti- 
mated that a loan of $500,000 would enable 
the government to buy a six months’ supply 
of drugs. In 1919 typhus appeared in all 
the four countries composing this republic. 
The regions most menaced were Moravia 
and Silesia, bordering on the Polish frontier, 
and Bohemia. In Slovakia, typhus and small- 
pox were prevalent throughout the country. 
Czechoslovakia has neither linen nor sufhi- 
cient medicines nor soap. There is also seri- 
ous lack of physicians. 


ROUMANIA 


UBERCULOSIS is spreading in an 

alarming and unprecedented manner. 
It is making its appearance everywhere, in 
the cities and in the country districts. The 
Roumanians have met the refugee situation 
by establishing a military line along the 
Dniester River and refusing to let anyone 
cross it. It is thought there may be 20,000 
refugees on the other side and no one knows 
what the Bolsheviki are doing to them. 


THE BALTIC STATES 


fl Eocene are reports of an epidemic of ty- 
phus in Esthonia with about 15,000 re- 
ported cases of the disease. There is also an 
acute lack of food, clothing and transpor- 
tation. 


+ volved in European politics and would, therefore, sue for a 
ul 'p separate peace with Germany? No, on the contrary, we said 
wala that we had fought this war to make the world 
safe for democracy, and now that the war was won we 
proposed to see that the peace would be of a character which 
} would insure its permanence, that people should for the first 
i time enjoy self-determination as to where and under what 


i 8 4 conditions they would live, that we regarded ourselves com- 
oe mitted to stand for those purposes in the treaty of peace. 

i ‘a Whatever the developments were later and whatever the 
wit") merits or the reasons, do not forget that to Europe we are all- 
ii "| important and gave them every reason to believe that we were 


mi "| there and there to stick and that now we seem to have turned 
jour backs. 

., It is perhaps not strange that people are indifferent and in 

fact numb to the cries of despair. On every hand people are 

| Ssaying: “ Well, we have heard these tales of woe before and 
"at these dire predictions, but these shocking things which are 
s be 4h predicted do not seem to happen.” ‘The facts are that they 
itl" have already happened in a large part of the world and the 


at") area is hourly increasing. 


I ask you, are the American people content to rest under 


| Quite irrespective of any obligation, quite irrespective of the fact 
“| that we find ourselves the only country possessed of many of the sup- 

io] plies which Europe needs and which cannot be purchased or given in 
(t, W sufficient volume on credit; quite irrespective of our own problems 


at home (and put it all, if you please, upon a commercial basis), we 


ask you to arrange at once to place within the reach of those peoples 
that which they need to save them and start them on their way to 
recovery. We ask you to do this under conditions and upon terms 
which will best insure the success of the undertaking. But we ask 
you to do it. One of the conditions we would impose would be 
that politics should be eliminated from the handling of this task 
both in this country and in Europe, and, that the financial terms 
should be such as not to work a hardship which would defeat its 
own purpose. 

I believe that any conditions dictated by justice and com- 
mon sense would be unanimously accepted, and I also believe 
that such a step taken by our government would not only be 
hailed with joyous hope on the part of the nations of the 
world, but that most cordial and immediate cooperation would 
be forthcoming from Great Britain, Holland, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Spain, Japan and France, Italy and Belgium, 
to the best of their ability, and perhaps other countries as well. 

It is not only from the statement of Sir William Goode 
but from conferences had with close observers, public and 
private, that I finally became convinced that the situation had 
developed so far and so seriously that there was no possibility 
of its being met other than by and through the various gov- 
ernments. As soon as the necessary elementals are furnished, 
the peoples of the world through their Red Cross-societies will 
rush in with their doctors, their nurses, their medicines, their 
diet foodstuffs, and those things which can be administered 
to the peoples, many of whom at present see nothing for which 
to live. 


I think I may fairly lay claim to knowledge of the spirit 
and the purpose of the American people, and it is that know- 
ledge which inspires within me the confidence that as soon as 
we realize the truth and effect of these statements, we will in 
our own interest lose no time again to take steps worthy of 
the traditions of the American people. Therefore, the respon- 
sibility upon every one of us is to do whatever may be in our 
power. 


‘The Red Cross at Geneva 


By Helen Fidelia Draper 


VICE-CHAIRMAN, NEW YORK COUNTY CHAPTER, AMERICAN RED CROSS 


WENTY-SEVEN national organizations were 
represented at the meeting of the League of Red 
Cross Societies at Geneva in March from which 
our American delegation is only now returned. The 
conference was significant not only in showing the mutual 
strength which comes of cooperation in facing epidemic and 
famine in central and eastern Europe, but also because it 
registered a marked development on the part of Red Cross 
activities in many of the older and more established coun- 
tries. Under pressure of needs growing out of the war and 
under the inspiration of American leadership (for the Ameri- 
can body has increasingly emphasized its civilian work) Red 
Cross societies the world over are initiating peace programs. 


The countries represented were the United States, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Belgium, China, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Brazil, Peru, Australia, Canada, Argentina, South 
Africa, Greece, Sweden, New Zealand, Denmark, Roumania, 
Venezuela, Cuba, India, Holland, Serbia, Spain, Poland, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and Uruguay. Of these coun- 
tries, it is significant that seven had women among their dele- 
gates and so had the League of Nations—Dame Rachel 
Crowdy of England. The American delegates were there for 
the opening meeting, in spite of the fact that the railroads 
of France were on strike and the trip to Geneva had to be 
made by automobile and part of the way by sledge through 
the snow of one of the Alpine passes. The delegation con- 
sisted of Willoughby Walling of Chicago, vice-chairman of 
the American Red Cross, Eliot Wadsworth of Boston, for- 
mer vice-chairman, Otis H. Cutler of New York, Robert 
Olds of St. Paul and the writer. 


At the stirring opening meeting, the chairman of the board 
of governors, Henry P. Davison, presented the report of this 
body going back to the inception of the League of Red Cross 
Societies a year ago, when at Cannes experts in public health 
from various countries assembled to talk over the responsi- 
bility upon the Red Cross in the period of reconstruction. 
Throughout the proceedings in Geneva, the importance of the 
Cannes conference never ceased to come to the front. Rep- 
resentatives from all countries constantly referred to the pro- 
ceedings which had apparently challenged the interest of pub- 
lic health people throughout the world. 

The proceedings of the conference were divided into two 
sections: the medical section on general questions of public 
health and the organization section. It was necessary to read 
all papers and have all discussions in two languages—French 
and English. One of the chief objects of the league is the 
development of Red Cross Societies everywhere and a large 
membership including junior membership was the dominant 
note of the latter section. Public health and all that implies 
was the fundamental starting point in the discussion of types 
of activities, but inasmuch as these conform to a country’s 
needs, it is easily understood that it was difficult in a great 
international gathering to more than suggest the various under- 
takings which a Red Cross society can wisely develop. It is 
amazing how few countries as yet have trained public health 
workers and there was a very keen and real enthusiasm on the 
part of all delegates to learn the methods for developing them 
now in use in the United States. 

Among the resolutions approved at the closing meeting of 
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the General: Council, when the reports of both sections were 
presented, are the following: 

That widespread and popular membership in a National Red — 
Cross Society is the necessary condition of success in its peace-time 
program. 

That a National Red Cross Society should endeavor to cover the 
expenses of administration and of its normal activities by member- 
ship dues and the income of permanent investment. 

That the members of the National Red Cross Society should be 
afforded suitable opportunities to render definite service for public 
welfare in their respective localities. : 

That a National Red Cross Society should organize the youth of 
its country for Red Cross service. 

That a National Red Cross should assist in relief operations in 
the event of national disaster and should always be prepared to 
take prompt and effective action. 

That the League of Red Cross Societies should maintain for the 
member societies a rapid service of information regarding calamities 
and disasters in order to insure the immediate mobilization of every 
possible form of assistance. 

That the three principal duties of the National Red Cross Society 
in the field of health service should be: (a) To stimulate and 
maintain interest in public health work. (b) To support and if 
need be supplement the work of government agencies. (c) To dis- 
seminate useful knowledge concerning health through demonstration, 
education and otherwise. 

From the medical department came some thirty resolutions 
embracing the care and welfare of mothers and children, the 
treatment and control of tuberculosis and other infectious and 
contagious diseases, and the improvement of sanitation, the 
standardization of vital statistics, the encouragement of sci-- 
entific study along practical lines affecting the public health, 
the extension of nursing services in all its branches covering 
the community, the home and the school as well as more 
firmly established lines. 

It will of course be understood that a very large part of 
the time was given over to the consideration of the present 
situation in central Europe, as reported by delegates from 
those regions. ‘The picture of what seemed to be an appalling 
situation was put before us. At present the league’s largest 
operation is in Poland, where typhus is raging and where the 
league is coordinating the work of the American Red Cross, 
the British Red Cross, the Quaker units, etc. 

Provided that through the League of Nations the govern- 
ments can supply transportation, coal, food and clothing, the 
League of Red Cross Societies at Geneva pledged itself to 
undertake as its responsibilities hospitalization, medical and 
surgical supplies, doctors and nurses. 

It remains for the American Red Cross to decide what, if 
any, action can be taken to arouse American public interest 
to the need for prompt and generous action by the United 
States government. 

Henry P. Davison was reelected chairman of the board of 
governors consisting of representatives of five national socie- 
ties. Ten more nations were invited to join its membership. 

The conference strove for nothing less than the improve-. 
ment of the health and physical welfare of mankind. Immense | 
labors are before us, but if they are undertaken the path is 
now clearly defined. We found in Geneva a true unity of 
purpose; we thought and felt in larger terms than those of 
national egoism. We felt something of that universal kinship 
which can not find content in the well-being of a particular) 
people alone. We saw more clearly than ever before that the | 
health of one people is related to the health of all. | 


The Communist Deportations 


Mr. Post’s Handling of the Cases as Acting Secretary of Labor 


By Francs Fisher Kane 


FORMER UNITED STATES ATTORNEY FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HE resolution introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives last week calling for the impeachment of 
Louis F. Post, assistant secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, is the most recent development in 
the Communist deportation cases which had their origin in the 


wholesale raids by the United States Department of Justice . 


last January. It seemingly expresses the exasperation of those 
who looked for wholesale deportations to follow on the heels 
of the raids. 

As the reports of the immigration inspectors have come in 


to the Department of Labor in more than eighteen hundred 


cases, the question of public policy involved need be no longer 
matter of hearsay and assertion, but can be based on a consid- 
eration of the facts. Mr. Post as acting secretary put the 
records of the department at the disposal of the congressional 
committee investigating the procedure of the immigration 
service; and they are also open to responsible bodies of citizens. 

The total number of arrests made in the January raids 
may never be known. The records in every local office of the 
Department of Justice would have to be examined, for persons 
were taken into custody for whom no warrants were obtained, 
either before arrest or afterwards. “There were 3,289 war- 
rants issued, and 2,709 served. Over 900 cases have been 
dismissed, the warrants being cancelled by the Department of 
Labor for lack of sufficient evidence in the immigration inspec- 
tor’s report. In 390 cases deportations have been ordered, but 
many of these cases may be reconsidered before the order is 
carried out. That the department, acting through Mr. Post, 
has not been without reasonable grounds for caution in its 
responsible task of review and decision is illustrated by the 
fact that among the aliens arrested were soldiers who served 
our country in the war. One of these, named J. Volkov, is 
thirty-three years old and married. He wants to go to Russia, 
but he does not wish to be sent there. When asked by the 
inspector why he had not applied for citizenship papers, he 
replied: 

When I was fighting in the United States army in France I 
believed that the United States government was helping and aiding 


Russia, but now I find out it is just the opposite. They blockaded 
Russia and I have not received a single letter in about two years. 


Tell us what battles vou were in in France? 

A number of places marked in my discharge. 
And the discharge shows: St. Mihiel, 9-12-18, 9-13-18; 
Meuse Argonne, 9-26-18, 9-31-18; Second Battle also; Vayor, 
10-18-18, 10-26-18; Grand Montagne, 10-28-18 to 11-14-18. 
Notation of war service; chevrons authorized. No unauthor- 
ized absence. 

A pretty good record for a man now thought to be liable 
to deportation! 


The Law 


LET us stop for a moment to consider briefly the background 
of law in these cases: Under Section 6 of the federal criminal 
code, it is made a felony to conspire to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the United States by force, and the section applies to 
aliens as well as citizens. Both may be proceeded against by 
indictment and trial in the courts, and both are then given 
all the safeguards of the Constitution. So far as I know, no 


proceedings have been started under this section of the crimi- 
nal law in these Communist cases. 

The act of October 16, 1918, under which the government 
has proceeded, is a different matter. It is a deportation 
statute. It covers those who advocate the overthrow of this 
government by force or violence, but it applies only to aliens 
and makes them liable to deportation. It makes them liable 
if they even believe in the forbidden thing—the words are: 
“believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of 
the government of the United States.” And the act also 
makes membership in or afhliation with ‘‘ any organization 
that entertains a belief in, teaches, or advocates” this thing 
enough to send a man back “‘ to the country whence he came.” 
The procedure under the law is through a departmental pro- 
ceeding before an inspector of the Department of Labor, with 
the decision resting in the secretary’s hands, and in this pro- 
ceeding the alien has practically only one, or possibly two, of 
the constitutional rights which he, like the citizen, would have 
if the government chose to proceed against him in the courts 
for a violation of the criminal code. He does not have the 
rights mentioned in the Sixth Amendment to the Constitution. 
He does not have the right “to a speedy and public trial by 
an impartial jury,” the rights ‘‘ to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him;” to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor; and to have the assistance of counsel 
in his favor. He may be compelled “to be a witness against 
himself,” and he may be tried with an utter disregard of the 
rules of evidence. The courts have said that it is entirely 
for Congress and the Department of Labor to say whether 
these rights shall be accorded aliens in deportation cases. 


The Drag-Net Raids 
Nor the Department of Labor but the attorney-general took 
the initiative in the January raids, planning them from Wash- 
ington, so that the meeting-places of the party, and the homes 
of particular defendants where known in advance might be 
raided simultaneously everywhere. The raids in each place 
were handled by the local representatives of the Bureau of 
Investigation of the United States Department of Justice with 
the cooperation of the police. Upon being arrested the aliens 
were taken to police stations, or directly to the office of the 
bureau, where they were examined by the department’s agents, 
the examinations being reduced to writing. If a warrant had 
already issued from the Department of Labor, the alien was 
turned over to it. If not, he was held by the Department of 
Justice until the warrant issued, provided he was not in the 
meantime discharged for lack of evidence. Such people were 
released, but not until hours, in some cases days, had elapsed. 
The orders of the Department of Labor were to hold all 
under $10,000 bail, although in ordinary deportation cases 
the regulations called for not more than $500—after the first 
few days’ excitement the $10,000 was found impracticable and 
$1,000 was the figure substituted. Now even a less amount 
is demanded by the department, which found that even $1,000 
was more than could usually be obtained by the families or 
friends of the aliens. Of course as the weeks and months 
passed by, it was the poorest and most ignorant who failed to 
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make bail, and when they did get out of prison they found 
their jobs gone, and, in many cases, their families either in 
destitution or dependent.upon charity. They were objects of 
suspicion to their old employers and it was difficult to get 
work. It is not easy to get a job if you have a deportation 
proceeding pending over you, and it is not pleasant to be sent 
to prison and lose all your savings in lawyers’ expenses, even if 
_ the government afterwards decides that you were needlessly 
confined. 

It was the duty of the secretary of labor to issue a warrant 
of arrest in each case upon “ probable cause,” and “ probable 
cause” was set forth in an affidavit of a Department of Jus- 
tice agent, who charged that the alien believed in and advo- 
cated, and was a member of and affiliated with an organiza- 
tion that believed in and advocated the overthrow of this 
government by force; that the Communist party was such an 
organization, and that the alien was a member of it, and 
consequently liable to deportation. Extracts from the mani- 
festo, program, and constitution of the Communist party, the 
manifesto of the Third Communist Internationale at Moscow, 
and other documents were attached in each case to the affidavit 
to prove the character of the party. ‘That was the procedure 
adopted all over the country. The local hearings before the 
inspectors of the Department of Labor in some few cases are 
still going on, there having been delays for one reason or 
another. Sooner or later the reports of the inspectors will 
all be returned to the secretary of labor in Washington for 
him to pass upon; and therefore it is that the theater of dis- 
cussion has now shifted to the national capital and interest to 
the apparent cleavage between the two federal departments 
involved. 


The Deportation Act 


I AM not here concerned with the wisdom of the act of Octo- 
ber 16, 1918, or with the justice of our immigration legisla- 
tion generally. The act places certain duties on the secretary, 
and he is bound to deport aliens when duly proved to be 
within its. provisions. It is his responsibility and not that of 
the attorney-general, who might well have contented himself 
with acting when called upon by the secretary of labor to 
assist him in making arrests, or later, as might be necessary, in 
the courts, should writs of habeas corpus be applied for. The 
original writ in deportation cases is a departmental warrant 
issued by the secretary of labor, and the hearings under the 
warrant are departmental hearings, at which the Department 
of Justice representatives are not present, unless called as 
witnesses, and the final decision in each case is the decision of 
the secretary of labor, not the decision of a court. Had the 
attorney-general allowed the Department of Labor to take 
the initiative in these Communist party cases, it is hardly likely 
that 3,000. people would have been arrested without more 
careful preparation in advance—such preparation as would 
have made it possible to handle the job effectively and with- 
out injustice to the individual. ‘The Department of Labor 
would undoubtedly have hesitated, for instance, before order- 
ing the arrest of some five or six hundred people at one time 
in the city of Detroit alone, where there was no immigration 
station to receive them, it being necessary to herd the unfortu- 
nate aliens into the municipal building and keep them there 
for several days. The raids covered many cities—Boston, 
Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, El Paso and several other places. Surely, the 
Department of Labor ought to have been given the oppor- 
tunity to determine whether it could properly handle so many 
cases simultaneously, and whether the suffering and injustice, 
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to say nothing of the delays that would inevitably occur in 
disposing of so many cases at one time, would not more than 
counterbalance the good that might be done. We have spoken 
of the conditions created at Detroit. The confinement of the 
aliens there became a scandal. Charitable societies and even” 
public bodies protested, and finally the mayor and city council 
presented a formal remonstrance to the Department of Jus- 
tice, with the result that the aliens were taken away and 
huddled into the county jail. Later, those who were unable 
to secure bail were transferred to the Fort Wayne barracks, 
where a few are still confined. Similar conditions existed for 
a time at Hartford and in neighboring towns, and in a less 
degree at other places. These abuses were the inevitable 
result of one department “ butting in” and trying to do the 
work of another. : 

To return to the act. It provides for no time limit—no 
term of years from the date of entrance into this country during 
which the immigrant must be arrested and proceeded against 
if he is to be deported. He may have been here twenty years 
or more; he may have taken root here; he may have married 
an American woman and reared a family of children, and yet 
he may at any time be deported and separated from them for 
life. And the law makes no provision for their going with 
him. One man arrested in Philadelphia had come here when 
he was a boy nine years of age. He had been educated in the 
public and night schools of the city. To send him to Russia 
was to exile him to a foreign country. No one knows the 
exact number of married men—roughly speaking, probably 
25 per cent had women and children in this country dependent. 
on them. In such cases the family was thrown upon charity 
when the bread-winner was arrested and taken from his home. 
The fact alone that the law contained no time limit within 
which a man must be deported, ought to have been enough to 
make the Department of Justice very careful how it went 
ahead ordering arrests by the wholesale. The act makes it a 
felony for a man even to attempt to return to this country 
after he has once been deported. 

The Communist party is composed mostly of Russians. It 
is the foreign group of “ left-wing Socialists,” which shot off 
from the Socialist party after the convention of the Socialist 
party in Chicago in September, 1919. It should be distin- 
guished from the Communist Labor party, which attracted the 
English-speaking extremists of the Socialist party. Many 
members of the Communist party, however, are naturalized 
citizens. Alongside of the alien in the same hall where he 
was arrested were other persons, equally members of the Com- 
munist party, equally criminal, if any were criminals, whom 
the ‘department could not deport because they’ were natural- 
ized American citizens. Indeed, if criminal, they were 
more so, for in being naturalized they had taken an 
oath of allegiance to this country. If arrested, such 
persons were discharged. One naturally asks wherein was 
the justice of arresting the alien communists and letting 
the citizen communists go free. If there was a conspiracy 
to overthrow the government by force, why could not the 
citizen be prosecuted under Section 6 of the Penal Code? 
Section 6 contains, as we have said, almost the self-same 
words—indeed the very words—“ overthrow with force. . . 
the government of the United States.” Or, why could he 
not be prosecuted under the Espionage act as amended in 
1918? There were provisions in the act that surely covered. 
him. Of course, the answer is very simple. The government 
did not have the evidence. The government could not have 
proved its case in court, for the defendant would then have 
been able to fall back on his constitutional rights, and insist 
upon a jury trial with all the safeguards of the criminal law. 
On the other hand, the Department of Justice assumed that 


}} Mary constitutional rights to fall back upon. 
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/ leave to differ with him in his conclusion. 


' it could secure the deportation of these aliens through the 
| administrative procedure of the Department of Labor, under 
§ which, as already indicated, the alien does not have the ordi- 


Some courts have 
held in effect that only one provision of the Bill of Rights is 
his in deportation cases—the “due process” clause of the 
Fifth Amendment. All that he can ask for is that a case be 
made out against him to the satisfaction of the Department 
of Labor under the law and the department’s regulations. 


The Preis Case 


\ Very soon after the raids had been made, Secretary Wilson 
¥ was called upon to decide whether the Communist party was 
i under the ban of the law, and in line with the position of 
} Attorney-General Palmer he decided that it was. 
' of an Austrian named Preis, the secretary filed a carefully 


In the case 


written opinion, basing his conclusion on the documents sub- 


| ‘mitted with the case. 


His ruling was published in full in the Survey for January 
Quoting from the manifesto, program and constitution 
of the Communist party of America, and the manifesto of the 
Communist Internationale, the secretary held that 


It is apparent that the Communist party does not seek to obtain 
its objective through parliamentary machinery, but that it seeks to 
overthrow the government by force and violence. 


He could see nothing else in its disparagement of “ participa- 


} tion in parliamentary campaigns,” and its reliance on indus- 


‘¢ 


trial mass action te ‘‘ conquer the power of the state”; this 


© coupled with its “ acceptance ” of the manifesto of the Third 


Communist Internationale at Moscow, which declared for 
“direct conflict with the government machinery in open 


* combat.” 


I have the greatest respect for Secretary Wilson, but I beg 
The industrial 
 strike—even the general strike—is not force or violence; it is 
simply the laying down of tools by a body of men, be they 
numerous or otherwise. ‘Therefore, to conquer the state by 
such means is not to overthrow the government by force or 


) violence unless you read into the word “ conquer ” something 


not necessarily there. Such a purpose or undertaking may be 
illegal—that is another question; the act does not cover all 
illegal undertakings. Even if it did, the courts have, I be- 
lieve, not as yet held that the general strike, let alone the 
ordinary strike, is illegal. And we are dealing with an act 
which is at least semi-penal in its nature. It must be con- 
strued strictly and not broadened by a doubtful implication. 
It must be construed with due regard to the liberty of the 
individual. 

But let us assume that the secretary is right in his deduc- 
tion. It is at most an opinion based upon an argument. ‘The 
words force and violence are nowhere in the documents, and 
many conscientious persons have held that the forbidden thing 
is not implied anywhere in the pronouncements of the party. 
It is conceivable that thousands of people joined without the 
slightest idea that they stood committed to anything except the 
threat of a general strike or strikes as ‘an effective means for 
securing governmental change; and that many more became 
“members ” of the party without any definite idea of what it 
stands for except that it is for Russia and new ideas that may 
help the workingman. 

What then is the situation under the secretary’s decision? 
We have a severe law, and a ruling applying to many thou- 
sands of persons and susceptible of working grave injustice 
unless the particular facts in each case—the evidence of mem- 
bership—is carefully sifted and examined. In view of the in- 
dications that there are thousands of persons in the party who 
have no thought whatever of joining in a violent revolution 
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_ defence in courts of equity. 
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to overthrow the American government by force, the depart- 
ment is bound to be exceedingly careful in each individual 
case to ascertain whether the alien knew what he was doing 
when he joined the party. The party being proscribed by the 
law, the man who is a member of it in a real sense must be 
deported. As the final arbiter the secretary has great power— 
it is for him to say whether a case has been made out against 
an alien, whether the alien is to stay here or be sent away for 
life. If the alien were honestly mistaken as to the character 
of the party that he joined, or if he had thought that the party 
which he had joined did not stand for force and violence, he 
ought not to be deported. ‘‘ Mistake of fact” is a recognized 
It should be recognized in 
deportation cases. 

Therefore, Assistant Secretary Post has held that there 
must be full proof of knowledge in every case—knowledge on 
the man’s part of what he was doing when he joined the 
party. And further, the department should assure itself that 
the provisions of the Constitution were enforced and the rules 
of evidence obeyed by the inspector. Mr. Post is not one of 
those who would treat the Bill of Rights as a naughty boy 
would treat his teacher’s rules—only to be obeyed while the 
teacher is looking and to be disregarded as soon as his back 
is turned. The courts unfortunately have taken the position 
that it is wholly out of their province to review a deportation 
decision on its merits. All the courts can do, they have said, 
is to see that the law and regulations are duly complied with, 
and if there was any evidence at all on which the secretary 
could act, it is enough for them—the courts will not review 
cases on their merits. Once in a long while a judge orders a 
discharge, as Judge Bourquin did lately in the case of a man 
named Jackson, arising in Montana. But, generally speak- 
ing, our federal judges have held that the only constitutional 
provision to which the alien is entitled is the “ due process of 
law” clause in the Fifth Amendment, and they have said 
that this is complied with if the hearings have been had in 
accordance with the law and regulations of the department. 
Congress, they say, has provided that a department of the gov- 


ernment, by administrative procedure, shall decide whether an 


alien has the right to stay here, and it is not for the courts to 
interfere with the conclusion reached in any individual case, 
unless the Department of Labor has clearly transcended its 
authority. Hence, it is utterly misleading to say that if in- 
justice is done in the particular case, the alien has a right to 
test the matter by a writ of habeas corpus. The right is 
generally quite valueless, for if there is any evidence at all 
the department may deport. 


The Procedure at Washington 


AFTER these Communist party raids were made, Secretary 
Wilson realized that something should be done to safeguard 
innocent persons arrested, and he ordered the following 
changes in the rules: 


(1) That the amendment to paragraph b, sub-division 5, of 
Rule 22, approved December 30, 1919, is hereby cancelled and the 
rule restored to read as follows: 

b. At the beginning of the hearing under the warrant of arrest 
the alien shall be allowed to inspect the warrant of arrest and 
all the evidence on which it was issued, and shall be apprised 
that he may be represented by counsel, etc. 

(2) Whenever an attorney advises the immigration officer in 
charge that he has been retained by some third person or associa- 
tion as counsel for the alien, the alien shall forthwith be informed 
of the fact and allowed to accept the counsel if he so desires. 

(3) Any attorney who presents himself upon his own initiative 
as counsel for any alien shall be denied the privilege of acting as 
counsel unless and until the alien expresses a desire for such counsel. 

Gt); In every case where a hearing cannot be had immediately, 
the alien will be admitted to bail pending hearing. 
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(5) The fact that an alien refuses to testify in his own case 

shall not be held as ground for refusing bail. 

A Typical Case 

THE record of the case of Daniel Rebkowitz, as returned to 
the department, shows that he is a Russian, 28 years old, and 
that he came to Baltimore in 1913. He was given two hear- 
ings by the inspector, and the principal evidence against him 
was a membership list showing dues paid as a member of the 
Socialist party up to August, 1919. The secretary of the 
Communist party stated that this list contained the members 
of his organization and the places where the members lived, 
but the alien denied membership in the Communist party. 
Attached as exhibits to the inspector’s report are a blank ap- 
plication for membership in the Communist party, a blank 
membership card, and mimeographed copies of the call issued 
in Chicago in July, 1919, for a convention to organize the 
Communist party; the program, manifesto and constitution of 
the party; the report of the party to the Communist Interna- 
tionale party; the report of Louis C. Fraina, international sec- 
retary of the party, to the executive committee of the Com- 
munist Internationale party, seeking admission into the Inter- 
nationale party; extracts from the manifesto of the Communist 
Internationale at Moscow, March 6, 1919, and extracts from 
other documents issued by the Communist party of America. 
There follows the report of the examination by the Depart- 
ment of Justice agent. Among other things he asked: 

Is it true that the first Russian branch of the Socialist party of 
which you were a member adopted the principles of the Communist 
party of which Louis C. Fraina of Chicago is the international sec- 
retary? 

To which the alien, through an interpreter, answered: 

I do not know anything about it. 


Did not the Russian branch of the Socialist party adopt and ap- 
prove the manifesto of the Communist Internationale held at Moscow, 
March 10? 


No, I never read it; I cannot read or write. 
What are the papers you read? 

I don’t know what that means. 

Are you an anarchist—Communist? 

I don’t know what that means. 


Were you attached to the principles of the Communist party be- 
fore you entered the United States? 


No, I never belonged to any Russian party nowhere; was a 
peasant in my own country. : 


By what methods does the party propose to act? 

I don’t know. 
And finally, when asked the all-embracing question, he denies 
that he believes in the overthrow of the government by force. 

So much for the preliminary examination by the Department 
of Justice agent. There follow the notes of the two hearings 
before the Department of Labor inspector. When the alien 
is told that he is entitled to a lawyer, he answers naively: 
““ What for is a lawyer if you are innocent ? I would 
pay $50 for to get a bond, but otherwise I don’t want anybody.” 

An answer not so reflecting on the capacity of the average 
attorney as showing that the man really wanted his liberty, 
his release on bail, so that he might see his people and keep 
his job—at least until the case against him were decided, even 
if he had to go to Russia. Before the inspector the man denied 
his membership in the party, although the inspector tried his 
best to catch him with the exhibits already referred to, and the 
notes of the preliminary examination conducted by the agent 
of the Department of Justice To one now reading the report, 
the inspector seemed to have met with poor success. —The man 
may have been lying, but who can say that he was? One 
thing is plain: The government did not make out its case, and 
positive proof of conscious, willing membership was not fur- 
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nished; obviously the Department of Justice did not have it 
to produce, and so Acting Secretary Post, after reading the 
inspector’s report, ‘‘ cancelled ” the warrant, and the man wa: 
freed. ‘i 
Many of the aliens wished to go to Russia and had already 
applied for passports which had been refused. The State De- 
partment would not let the men go. Now the Department 
of Justice proposed to deport them. ‘They, naturally, have 
objected to spending months in jail, and to being branded as 
criminals. In many cases they have wives and families in this 
country, from whom they do’not wish to be separated. 


The Truss Case 

Let us close with a case that has figured in the newspapers. 
It was that of Thomas Truss, a Pole by birth, who was last 
January a “coat presser” in Baltimore making $30 a week. 
He. came to America in 1907, was married in 1912, and has 
three children. He is an elder in St. Paul’s Church (Polisk 
Presbyterian), and his character, as testified to by responsible 
citizens, is of the best. He was arrested on January 7, by 
policemen, who took him to the station-house and reported 
that he was wanted by the Department of Justice. He was 
locked in a cell, and it was not until sometime next day that 
his wife and friends knew where he was. On January 8. 
while in confinement, he was examined by an agent of the 
Department of Justice, and his examination reduced to writ- 
ing. The warrant in the case was not issued until January 9, 
so that at the time of his examination by the Department of 
Justice agent there was no legal justification for his arrest. 
No warning, moreover, was given to the man that what he 
might say would be used against him, nor was he told that he 
might employ counsel. Cards and other documents were 
seized by the agent, although no search warrant had been 
issued. Secretary Post under the authority of Judge Bour- 
quin’s decision holds that neither the man’s oral statement, 
nor the documentary evidence submitted, may properly be con- 
sidered to the man’s detriment. It was charged by the De- 
partment of Justice agent that the man was a member of the 
Union of Russian Workers as well as a member of the Com- 
munist party, but the evidence shows—the file is at the depart- 
ment for the public to examine—that the ‘‘ Russian Workers’ ” 
organization to which he belonged was an educational and 
mutual benefit organization, having nothing to do with gov- 
ernmental problems. Later this organization was merged inte 
the Union of Russian Workers, which had anarchistic tenets, 
and then the alien dropped out of it. He was a member of 
the Socialist party. 

Mr. Post says in his ‘“‘ memorandum ”: 

I shall assume in this case, as I have in a large number of similar 


cases, that Congress intended the act of October 16, 1918, to be 


considered reasonably with reference to the individual knowledge 
and intent of persons drawn innocently into an unlawful membership. 

If the act be so construed, this alien is not within the spirit of 
the act even if he were within its letter. In fact, however, he does 
not appear to be within the letter. Under the circumstances dis- 
closed by the record he was never so much as a technical member 
of the proscribed Communist party; and insofar as his conduct might 
be supposed to confirm his ante-organization application or to bring 
him within the affiliation clause of the act, the circumstances of his 
withdrawal are conclusive. 


Mr. Post further states that this Truss case “is typical 
of a large proportion of fully 1,000 cases” he has decided. 
After speaking of the procedure that was followed in many of 
these cases, he continues: 

_Ina large proportion of the large number of cases I have exam- 

ined there is no better reason for deportation than is disclosed in 

the present case. In some cases the membership is “ automatic,” 

the arrested alien having been transferred from a lawful organiza- 

tion to the unlawful one by vote of a group or branch of the former 
(Continued on page 157) 
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Nature Guides 


i} an HE federal government cooperating with the state govern- 

: ment will extend the nature guide system to Yosemite 
This an- 
nouncement is made by the California Nature Study League, 
en authority from the director of national parks, Stephen T. 
Mather. ‘The nature guide plan is designed to meet a human 
hunger for a wider knowledge of outdoor life. Its extension 
to Yosemite is based upon tests made in 1918 and on a much 
wider scale at Tahoe in 1919. When motoring along moun- 
tain roads or hiking along trails, color flashes of strange birds 
are frequently seen. Again, lowland folk, vacationing in the 
mountains, continually find strange wild flowers and trees. 
Sometimes the novel finds are brightly colored butterflies or 
beetles. Again, attention is arrested by mammals peculiar to 
the high Sierras. One of these is the pika, the haymaker of 
the piles of talus which Jack Frost accumulates at the foot ot 
cliffs. Questions regarding these flash continually in the 
minds of those who flock to the mountains for recreation. In 
most cases the questions go unanswered. ‘The ability to obtain 
correct replies marks the real beginning of that kind of enjoy- 
ment of the Sierras which so colored the life of John Muir. 
The government this year intends giving practical answers 
to such inquiries. In doing so interest in national parks and 
national forests will be increased. 

The nature study guide movement had its beginnings in an 
international survey of the world’s recreation culture. In 
American high-powered cities, for example, we had developed 
the playground under direction and the use of the public 
school as a social center. On the other hand, Nordic, or 
- blonde Europe had the highly organized nature study field 
excursion. Europe, with a culture much older than ours, 
grasped the value of making scientific knowledge available even 
to young children. The nature study hike by school children 
under the direction of trained scientists has become an institu- 
tion overseas. In Denmark even children in the schools for 
the blind, unable to appreciate the color of the forest birds, 
are led to enjoy their music. 

As an experiment in internationalizing such recreational cul- 
ture, the California Nature Study League undertook to offer 
Californians the results of these investigations from Nordic 
Europe. The work commenced with a series of bulletins, 
utilizing the California county library system. Out of their 
circulation came several concepts. One was to have a high 
powered scientist act as nature guide at a string of adjacent 
summer resorts. The first test was in 1918 at three widely 
scattered California resort areas. “These were made by the 
State Fish and Game Commission as a part of their conserva- 
tion work. As these proved satisfactory, the commission, 
cooperating with the league decided on a wide experiment at 
Lake Tahoe. During 1919, Dr. H. C. Bryant of the Univer- 
sity of California acted as nature leader. There was nature 
play for children, including such games as the “ bark feeling ” 
and “herb smelling” blindfold games. There were nature 
study hikes for adolescents and adults. Business men left their 
trout fishing to accompany the nature guide. At the evening 
campfire there were nature study talks, movies and lantern 
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slide lectures of wild life. The success was beyond all ex- 
pectations. The attendance at Fallen Leaf auditorium was 
so heavy that late-coming listeners stood outside doors and 
windows. 

In the extension of this work into Yosemite this season, 
Dr. H. C. Bryant will again be in charge of the work but over 
a much longer season than last year. Dr. Loye H. Miller, the 
Los Angeles biologist, has accepted for one month’s work. Dr. 
Miller has an almost unique ability to imitate the calls of wild 
birds. During his field trips at a recent Berkeley summer 
school session he frequently called during the bird study hikes 
various wild birds out of the brush. Other scientists will 
participate in the program for occasional lectures. ‘The offer- 
ing is entirely free. It has been made possible through the 
generosity of Director Mather, who has given other large 
sums for the wider enjoyment of our national parks. 


C. M. GoerTHE. 


Community Organization 


ee educational effect of war-time community service is 
evident in the number and value of new developments in 
that field since the return of the army. The periodical litera- 
ture alone, as listed in a recent pamphlet of War Camp Com- 
munity Service, provides strong evidence. “The year book 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of America, just 
published, shows a 100 per cent increase in attendance at 
municipal community buildings in 1919 as compared with the 
previous year. 

‘Two new periodicals to aid in guiding this movement have 
made their appearance: Community Progress, published twice 
monthly by the North Carolina College for Women (Greens- 
boro, N. C.), concerns itself with a wide range of community 
interests, both local and general, but emphasizes the need of 
knowing the ascertainable facts concerning the life of the 
community and of widening. and democratizing its educa- 
tional program. Community Development is the organ of a 
southern and middle-western group, Community Develop- 
ment Service, Inc., of which Carl J. Baer is president and 
which has its seat in Chicago. Apparently its main object is 
that of giving professional advice for the solution of com- 
munity problems, but the monthly organ should be of interest 
to all who are interested in promoting the better social organ- 
ization of the county and the small town. 

A similar service to that of this corporation is offered by 
the Cities Industrial Development Bureau, Inc., of Columbus, 
Ohio, of which Mark Plotnick is managing director, Though 
primarily equipped to advise towns on industrial extension, this 
bureau also offers to make social surveys in connection with 
economic and commercial ones. Whether the agencies of this 
type will materially contribute to the improvement and develop- 
ment of social community organization remains to be seen. 
They certainly cannot supersede the need for agencies that act 
primarily from a wide social view-point for a social purpose, 
and especially for participation of state educational institu- 
tions. 

An admirable illustration of scientific exploration of the 
subject is given by Prof. Clarence E. Rainwater, of the Uni- 
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versity of Southern California, in a monograph on Com- 
munity Organization in which he lays down concisely the 
principles of community organization, the occasion for it and 
its method—the last with a sufficiently detailed description 
of a concrete example. His outline for the study of the subject 
shows the importance, in relation to other aspects, of adequate 
consideration for the characteristics of each neighborhood or 
community before a proper technique for its social organization 
or reconstruction can be applied. Of method he says: 

The mere federation of existing neighborhood agencies and move- 
ments would not constitute an organization of the community. Such 
an enterprise would be an inadequate instrument for the expression 
of collective interests; it would be conciliatory and advisory instead 
of authoritative and dominant. An organization of the whole is 


necessary. And this organization must correlate with both local in- 
stitutions and individuals not members of organizations. 


\ 


Chautauqua Progress 


W HILE many people still associate chautauquas with an 
old-fashioned evangelism and a somewhat florid type of 
oratory, there has in recent years been a considerable change 
and expansion in their scope and methods. Some of this has 
been distinctly for the worse, cheap entertainment taking the 
form of the former earnestness. But H.S. Braucher, secretary 
of Community Service, who has cooperated with chautauquas 
in different parts of the country, says some of them are doing 
a great work for democracy and for the education of the com- 
munities where they operate. Several new chautauqua 
“systems”? have developed which go into the smaller towns 
and there furnish a form of education which is in every way 
beneficial and stimulating. 

There are about fourteen large “systems” and several 
smaller ones conducting chautauquas in the United States, 
Canada and even reaching into Australia, New Zealand and 
Alaska. About ten thousand towns and small cities hold 
these assemblies annually. In addition, from ten to fifteen 
thousand towns, cities and villages have a lyceum or lecture 
course each winter. “These chautauquas are not summer 
schools such as are held at Chautauqua Lake but cooperative 
community undertakings, usually conducted for from five to 
eight consecutive days. A chautauqua bureau supplies not 
only lecturers but organizers, demonstrators and the necessary 
equipment, including the tent in which the principal meetings 
are held. 

A western chautauqua organizer of long experience writes: 


The greatest possible reason for the rapid development of the 
chautauqua is found in the fact that it has secured a degree of com- 
munity cooperation which, I think, has not been attained by any 
other movement. Contracts are made for thie most part with a group 
of representative citizens in a given community who guarantee a 
certain attendance represented by a sale of season tickets. Very few 
of the smaller cities have adequate places in which to hold gather- 
ings of this kind, and they have been very eager to accept the chau- 
tauqua because such meetings can be held in tents. 


Concerning the nature of the entertainment he says: 


It would not be truthful if I were to say that these chautauquas 
are strictly educational. Instead they are inspirational in the type 
of lecturers furnished. ‘The music has been fairly good, and always 
clean and wholesome. No one who is familiar with the rapid 
development of the rural chautauqua can doubt the great moral 
influence it is exerting. It has caused a great moral awakening in 
America the last few years. That is the reason why a desire for 
prohibition swept the country so rapidly. The chautauqua has not 
been alone responsible for it, but it has had much to do with this 
awakening. 


He asserts that, largely due to the influence of the chau- 
tauqua, any typical rural community that has undergone its in- 
fluence would vote almost unanimously on any moral issue. 
While admitting that the chautauqua has in a degree been com- 
mercialized, he believes that its influence has been everywhere 
to arouse public spirit and cities the recognition given it by 
President Wilson and the great government war agencies for 
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services rendered to the national defense, the Red Cross, the 
Liberty Loan issues and other war time activities. 

Another chautauqua organizer, in the East, writes: 

The word “chautauqua” and much of what it once signified has 

been misapplied so frequently in recent years that we feel the time 
warrants a reminder of the original intent and meaning. So many 
near-chautauquas (but nearer variety shows) which have been 
neither this nor that have been exploited or masked as chautauquas 
that a correction of the falsity surely is in order. 
Only two chautauqua systems, he says, have been recognized 
by the U. S. Treasury Department specifically as educational 
institutions. One of these, with which the writer is connected, 
was founded six years ago and has grown from conducting 
chautauquas in seventy-seven communities in 1914 to going 
into 1,118 last year, with a probable increase to over 1,700 this 
year. Of its purposes and methods (vouched for by others) 
he says: 

It exemplifies the ideals and best traditions of the chautauqua in 
its truest sense. Hence it does not dally with freaks and sensations. 
It does not exploit jazz bands or celebrities to swell box office 
receipts. There is no room for compromise. No attraction, 
however alluring it might be merely as a box-office winner, but 
doubtful otherwise, may impair the character of the program. 

In this particular case, and possibly in others, the chau- 
tauqua week is used for connected series of lectures, as for in- 
stance in a program in which the afternoons were devoted to 
discussions on Building a Community and the evenings to talks 
on Building a Nation, both courses together forming an in- 
tensive campaign on Americanization. 


Rural New England 


Le Current Affairs, the organ of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Ezra L. Morgan, director of rural service of the 
American Red Cross, gives the results of an investigation of 
the social and civic conditions of the smaller New England 
towns. While the facts concerning the abandonment of farms 
and small factories, the impoverishment of community life 
through emigration and general apathy are well known, his 
analysis of them lays emphasis on wider responsibilities than 
those of the rural dwellers alone. Briefly, his argument is as 
follows: 

The causes of untoward conditions in rural New England were 
real, definite, tangible economic and social causes which struck at 
the very heart of agriculture as the industry and the community as 


a place to live, and there was in no sense “just a2 petering out of 
agriculture and things rural,” as one writer recently put it. 


The remedial measures, to be effective, must be of a very prac- 
tical, hard-headed sort, coupled with a statesmanlike long look ahead, 
which appreciates the fact that the whole fabric of the life of the 
people, as well as the industry, must be redirected on the basis of 
the local community, the county, the state, and all New England, 
as separate special units, the most important of which, however, is 
the community in which the local people must do whatever is done 
with the help of such state organizations, boards or institutions as 
can be of service without vitiating local responsibility, initiative 
and leadership. 

Among the contributory causes, the most important are: the 
toll of the war to which New England sent more than her fair 
share of men; the call of the West; the development of trans- 
continental railroads and of foreign shipping with its new 
competition for local products; the development of larger 
manufacturing units which destroyed small industries that 
often were important subsidiary sources of livelihood for the 
farmer; the exodus of skilled and semi-skilled men to the city; 
lack of state policies in the development of rural affairs; lack 
of appreciation on the part of business interests for the ad- 
vantages of a food supply near at hand. The remedies Mr. 
Morgan seeks in the main along four lines; an all New 
England movement, treating the six states as a social and 
economic unit; the adoption of long-term state policies in 
tural affairs—not necessarily including the establishment of 
many new organizations but rather coordination of existing 
ones ; county organization—which has been especially neglected 
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in New England—; and community work. Concerning the 
last named he says: 


Without collective local action the New England town will not 
be developed. Every agricultural college should provide for a com- 
munity organization specialist on its extension staff who can give 
help to such towns as are ready to take definite steps ahead. 
This sort of work represents the less tangible part of agricultural 
extension in the minds of some, and it may not be easy to secure 
funds from the legislature to carry it on; but one thing remains 
true: it is the limiting factor today in the development of the New 
England town, for the average town will not go a great way if left 
entirely to itself. It is at the present time largely a matter of popular 
education to establish the fact that a town can with forethought and 
united action largely direct its future. 


Luminous House Numbers 


ROBATION officers, visiting nurses, in fact case workers 
of every variety will enthusiastically endorse an appeal of 
the Detroit Citizens’ League for house numbers that are 
visible at night. ‘They think, it seems, that numbers of a 
metal or with a coat of paint that would serve this purpose 


| could be got at the same price as those now in general use. 


One may perhaps add that in spite of years of agitation many 
of our cities are as yet without any complete system of house 
numbering; and some of the largest cities, including New 
York, yet fail even to mark the street names in such a way 
that he who runs may read. 


What Is a Neighborhood P 


UITE by accident we discovered the other day a promis- 
ing definition of “ neighborhood” which, in view of the 
somewhat vague and unsatisfactory delimitation of their terri- 
tory by “ neighborhood agencies ” may be of interest to readers 
- of this department. It was at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
dinner of the Hudson Guild. The congregation consisted 
of “ up-towners’”—those who contribute financially—and 
“‘ down-towners ”—the residents in the vicinity of that famous 
institution, who have built it up by their cooperative efforts. 
When it came to “ Rings on My Fingers,” “ Oh, What a Pal 
Was Mary,” “ Yip-i-Addy,” ‘Annie Roonie,” ‘‘ Maggie 
Murphy’s Home,” ‘ Sidewalks of New York,” and “ In the 
Good Old Summer Time,” up-town perforce kept silent, but 
down-town burst into voluminous song. Up-town would with 
difficulty find six songs known in common; down-town (this 
particular section of it, of course) has sung the same songs 
together for a generation. Is not a neighborhood that part of 
a community which sings the same songs? Getting people to- 
- gether in block parties does not make them neighbors—any 
more than an occasional grand “‘ community sing ” drilled into 
a semblance of life by a convulsively active song leader makes 
a community. But where a large section of the older people 
know the same songs and delight in singing them together, 
there we have a neighborhood, a community or a nation—it 
only depends on the size of the area over which that majority 
spreads itself. Maybe, there are other tests of a like character; 
forsan miseros meliora sequentur. 


Art in the Home 


DWARD CARPENTER, in a recent lecture on Art and 

Beauty in Actual Life, pleaded that the leisure time gained 
by further reductions of the working day be used for the crea- 
tion of beautiful things. ‘To bring this about, a determined 
educational movement was needed. It is in this respect that 
the activities of such organizations as the American Federa- 
tion of Arts are just now of great social significance. 

_ Richard Bach, extension secretary of that organization, 
referring to comment upon it in the Survey for January 24, 
writes that a suggestion there made—that the wall pictures 
shown by it might with great advantage be exhibited in their 
natural setting, i. e. an artistically but inexpensively furnished 
living room, has been carried out an exhibition of the federa- 
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tion in the community building of the Matinecock Neighbor- 
hood Association, Long Island, N. Y., where the stage was 
furnished to emphasize the decorative value of the prints 
shown on its wall. Moreover, it is announced that the exhibi- 
tion of prints which travels from place to place is only the 
first step in a campaign which will embrace other aspects of 
home decoration, including textiles and pottery. 


Municipal Stadiums 


Gj [ee Bureau of Municipal Research of Toronto, to pro-: 
mote greater definiteness in the discussion of a projected 
stadium for that city, has brought together information on 
some of the principal modern stadium and other athletic 
structures in the United States. “‘I'welve universities and col- 
leges, one high school (Tacoma) and one citv (San Diego) 
only so far have felt the need to provide for such a structure. 
Nearly all of them were built in the last ten years. The 
permanent seating capacity ranges irom six to forty-seven 
thousand, the cost from $32,000 to $1,000,000 (from $3.55 to 
$28.60 per seat). In most of the large cities, the question has 
never been discussed. Chicago and Minneapolis have the build- 
ing of stadiums under consideration. 

The San Diego stadium, built by the city in 1914-15 at a 
cost of $165,000, seems to be in almost constant use, with 824 
practice events and 72 match events in one year, and owing to 
“ climatic conditions such as to permit the use of the stadium 
350 to 360 days in the year.” 


Bungalows 


L their effort to arrive at the lowest cost of building homes 
for working-class families, English architects and housing , 
reformers have made a number of discoveries. Mention has 
already been made here of new ideas on material and method 
of construction, and lay-outs that minimize the cost of street- 
making. The latest contribution comes from Barry Parker, 
the well-known architect. Retained by the Joseph Rowntree 
Village Trust to investigate the latest experiments in cottage 
construction, he found, first, that in the particular locality 
where houses were to be built, brick was still the cheapest 
material—because it can be handled more quickly than 
others—that much cost could be saved by standardizing every 
part to the utmost extent (he calls it building on the Ford car 
plan), and that at the present cost of labor and timber, bunga- 
lows are cheaper to build than two-story houses. He says 
in a recent issue of Housing: © 


We decided on bungalows, because we weighed the relative cost 
of labor, and the difficulty of getting labor, against the increased 
amount of material which there is in a bungalow over a two-story 
cottage giving the same accommodation. 


Our view was that by eliminating the staircase we reduced con- 
siderably the labor needed; and by practically eliminating scaffolding 
we further reduced the labor needed, avoiding as this did almost 
all running up and down of ladders, as well as the labor entailed in 
erecting scaffolding, and, in addition, one laborer could attend on 
more bricklayers working on the ground level than he could working 
on the first floor and roof level of a two-story cottage. 


He further mentions the advantage of more rapid roofing 

and the amount of time gained thereby during which the men 
can work under cover. The chief difficulty, however, was to 
design a floor plan permitting the greatest possible uniformity, 
yet permitting different location or rooms and windows so as 
to get the best light for each house, whatever its aspect. This 
was so successfully solved that with four of the bungalows 
arranged in a square, only one bedroom is sunless and all 
larders have nerth exposure. One of several structural inno- 
vations is a kitchen range which can be heated from the open 
fire in the living room or alternatively from its own grate. 
_ The idea that the taller house is cheaper because of saving 
in land, has long been exploded in England, where investiga- 
tions have proved that the price of land invariably follows the 
type of development and absorbs the intended saving. 
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“Why $975,000?” 


4 Rasa New York A. I. C. P. (Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor) has just completed a financial 
campaign in which it undertook to raise $975,000. It found it- 
self this year, like other organizations, confronted with a se- 
rious financial problem: with its food costs about 100 per cent 
greater than in the pre-war period, its clothing costs from 125 
to 150 per cent greater, its cost for rent some 75 per cent 
greater—in other words, its dollar expended in the relief of 
families rather more than cut in two. Not only that, it found 
itself obliged to make adjustments in the salaries of nurses, 
visitors, stenographers, clerks, executives, etc., unless it took 
the impossible alternative of allowing its staff to deteriorate. 
The great bulk of the operating expenditures of the associa- 
tion, other than those from some of its self-supporting or semi- 
self-supporting activities—public laundry, Men’s Coffee House, 
public kitchen, etc.—come each year from donations and con- 
| tributions. 


In considering its financial problem for the year, the asso- 
ciation faced the alternative of carrying on its usual efforts to 
secure funds to meet current expenditures or of adding to them 
some of the best features of the special campaigns of the war 
period. Careful consideration of these alternatives led to the 
conclusion that while a so-called drive would not be a wise 
feature every year, it probably was wise to undertake such an 
effort this year. In this way, we believed, it would be possible 
to interpret the financial problem to the public at large, which 
supports the work, better than in any other way. It was diffi- 
cult for the average contributor, and more difficult still for 
the average person who was not a contributor, to appreciate 
that reliet measures are necessary at a time when labor is so 
scarce, when wages seem so high and when he is finding it well- 
nigh impossible to secure labor in his home or office or fac- 
tory. It was felt that a concentrated effort would enable the 
association to make it clear that the main job of an organiza- 
tion such as the A. I. C. P. is in dealing with homes in which 
there are no bread winners, either because the bread winner 
has died or because the bread winner has tuberculosis or other 
chronic illness, or some temporary but expensive illness—that 
the flow of this type of family continues in times of shortage 
cf labor and high labor wages to almost the same extent as in 
times of abundance of labor and low labor wages, and that if 
funds were not forthcoming for the care of such families, 
their distress would be doubly acute because of the fact that 
such meager savings or such meager earnings as might be pos- 
sible bought only about 50 per cent as much of the families’ 
living as it did formerly. 

The association, therefore, made up a carefully considered 
budget, including in it expenditures for the current fiscal year 
on a basis that would make possible fair adjustments to the 
changed conditions, and also two special items: one of $120,- 
000, for the purchase of a new fresh air site, to enable the asso- 
ciation to take advantage of the offer of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to present to the association the War Demonstration 
Hospital that had been built and conducted by the founda- 
tion on the grounds of the Rockefeller Institute in New York 
city.; the second of $175,000, to be set aside as an emergency 
fund, the need for which was explained to the public as follows: 

The city is continually being confronted with epidemics and other 
calamities which, while emergent in nature, are, from the stand- 
point of the association, a continuing problem, such as infantile 
paralysis, influenza epidemics, severities of weather, etc. To meet 
these demands and to provide adequate emergent relief $175,000 
is needed. 


The intensive campaign was but the culmination of one 


Me 


which had continued for some weeks before. During these 
weeks the association carried on its usual efforts to secure 
funds, adding to them some features looking directly toward 
the culmination in the more intensive campaign. As a result, 
the beginning of the intensive campaign found the association 
with contributions or pledges amounting to approximately 
$375,000. ‘The intensive campaign itself contained no ex- 
traordinary features. Every effort was made to free the cam- 
paign from the atmosphere of the professional money raiser. 
The bulk of the organizing work was done by members of the 
board of managers and by the executive staff of the association, 
or by velunteers whom the association called in. Soliciting 
teams were organized, in which members of the board of mana- 
gers played an important part, and in which were included also 
a considerable group of influential citizens who thought well 
enc:ch of the efforts of the A. I. C. P. to give liberaily in 
personal effort to the campaign. A selected list of trades was 
also organized and a very limited booth campaign was con- 
ducted in selected hotels and theaters of the city. Newspaper 
advertising was employed for stating seriously to the public 
what the financial problem was, and one of the most successful 
pieces of literature was a four-page leaflet, entitled ‘“‘ Why 
$975,000?” which gave in very condensed form the expendi- 
tures of the past year and the requirements for the current 
year, : 
The campaign itself was a complete success. At the close the 
association had secured in pledges or contributions a total of 
$931,000. Some $35,000 of this, however, had been contrib-_ 
uted for specially designated purposes not included in the orig- 
inal budget. In other words, a sum of $75,000 was left to be 
raised in order to reach the $975,000 needed. By returns 
which have come in since the close of the campaign, this bal- 
ance has been reduced so that there is left only $30,000 still 
to be raised. “This amount will be raised, we have no doubt, 
before the end of the association’s fiscal year. 

From an immediate financial point of view, therefore, the 
results of the campaign have been gratifying. What the ulti- 
mate effect will be, it is difficult to predict. It is our judg- 
ment, however, that we have succeeded in interpreting these 
needs to a considerably larger number of people in New York 
city than ever before, and that among former friends and sup- 
porters of the association the campaign has brought an increased 
knowledge of its work and an increased interest in it. We 
believe, in other words, that we have made new friends and 
increased the interest of old friends. We do not see how the 
ultimate effect can be other than a net gain. 

Barvey B. Burritt. 


A Letter From Philadelphia 


b Ve stan I am asked, has happened to the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity since the crisis in its 
affairs described in the SurRVEY about a year ago? ‘The issue 
then raised by the society, it will be remembered, was whether 
or not, because of inadequate financial support, it should cease 
its activities. At a mass meeting eight hundred persons in- 
terested in social work in Philadelphia voted that it would be 
a public calamity if the society should go out of existence, 
and authorized the appointment of a committee charged with | 
the responsibility of securing for the society the support needed. 

In the interval that has elapsed since then, twenty-two new 
directors have been added to the board of directors of the 
society, most of them prominent business men who have not 
hitherto been identified with social work. “These men have 
become active workers, not figureheads. “They have interested 
themselves in the ideals and methods of the organization as 
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well as in its finances. Because of this interest the number 
of the society’s friends has been increased, and during the last 
- twelve months $60,000 more in contributions has been ob- 
tained than in any similar period in the history of the society. 


Equally important with the accession of strength to the 
' directorate of the society has been the recognition by the public 
that an unfair burden has been resting upon the shoulders of the 
| Society for Organizing Charity. This was emphasized by 
the effects of the influenza epidemic of 1918. Because of the 
inadequacy of the state and city appropriations to the Mothers’ 
_ Assistance Fund, the private agencies of the city, and particu- 
larly the Society for Organizing Charity, were obliged to bear 
the full brunt of the care of the families rendered fatherless by 
_ the epidemic. Thus at the close of its fiscal year, September 
- 30, 1919, the society, was expending in allowances to widows 
alone $7,000 a month. 

It became evident that so long as the society continued to 
carry this burden it would be easy for the state and city, 
through joint appropriations from which the Mothers’ Assis- 
tance Fund is maintained, to evade their full responsibility. It 
was also apparent, furthermore, that the society could not 
continue indefinitely to meet the financial problem involved. 
Accordingly the society announced that beginning on October 
I, it would accept no more applications from widows eligible 
for care under the Mothers’ Assistance act, although it would 
continue to help all the widows under its care on that date. 


This action brought the need for more appropriations to the 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund dramatically to the attention of the 
public. State and city together had allowed only $104,000 
for 1920. A campaign was organized by the trustees of the 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund for a special appropriation from 
city councils. In this campaign the Society for Organizing 
Charity and the other social agencies of the city joined. As 
a result councils last month made an additional grant of 
$125,000. 

While this appropriation is a long step toward the supply- 
ing of more nearly adequate care to widows by the city, it does 
not cover the whole distance. The social agencies of Phila- 
delphia, indeed, are beginning to think of a campaign for 
increased appropriations to the Mothers’ Assistance Fund at 

the 1921 session of the legislature. Only by continual and 
persistent effort will the money which is needed for this purpose 
be obtained. 

The fuller assumption of its task by the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund has not decreased the demands upon the Society for 
Organizing Charity, nor is it likely to do so. Opportunities 
for service are constantly coming to it. The society’s regular 
monthly budget has been increased since last fall from $20,000 
to $20,850, and in addition special appropriations have been 
voted by the board of directors for the months of February 
and March. There is need, therefore, for redoubled energy in 
the raising of funds, as is true of any social agency, and particu- 
larly of one which must raise annually a quarter of a million 
dollars in contributions. 


But what makes the future of the Society for Organizing 
Charity encouraging is the number of friends who have been 
won to it through its difficulties of twelve months ago. The 
interest of these new allies and the loyalty of its old supporters 
promises increased usefulness to the society during the coming 


years. ’ KARL DESCHWEINITZ. 


Community Survey Outlines 


HE Social Service Council of Canada has issued a little 
pamphlet which will undoubtedly be useful to citizens who 
wish to take the first steps in becoming better informed about 
their own communities. It starts with the “ accepted precept ” 
that “ for any constructive plans of social betterment the com- 
munity must build upon ‘known ground.’”’ Its aim «is thus 
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to furnish a guide for those who, accepting the precept, wish to 
make facts the basis of action in their communities. ‘Two sur- 
vey outlines are presented. The first, for urban and indus- 
trial communities, includes questions under twelve subject 
divisions; health; education; recreation; community and citi- 
zenship; community, church and religious life; housing and 
town planning; immigrants; industrial life; child welfare; de- 
linquency; public morals; and relief and organized charities. 
The second outline, for the rural and agricultural community, 
has divisions corresponding to the first six in the other, and 
adds one or two with special application to rural life. There 


_are also suggestions as to facts from each division which might 


be turned into graphic charts. The questions tend to call for 
general rather than specific information, but that is to be ex- 
pected, and is probably inevitable where so many topics are 
outlined in the short space of nineteen pages. 


SHELBY M. Harrison. 


Methods of an Iowa Committee 


ITH the aim of making its section meetings at the next 

Iowa State Conference “ more of a conference and less of 
a lecture course, more democratic and less oligarchic,” the 
chairman of Committee on Family Social Work, Hornell Hart, 
of the state university, sent out the following letter to the sec- 
retaries of all the important social service organizations in 
the state: 


In asking you to serve as a member of the Committee on Family 
Social Work of the state conference for the coming year, I should 
like to present a tentative plan for your criticism. This is done 
simply in order to save correspondence; acceptance of membership 
in the committee does not imply endorsement of this tentative plan. 

We are asked to take charge of one session of the conference, 
centering our discussion around a five-year program for Iowa. 
Rather than ask two people shortly before the meeting to prepare 
papers on the basis of their general knowledge, Miss Walker? and 
I feel that it would be highly desirable to have the whole committee 
carry out a joint piece of research during the intervening months, 
so as to present a program based upon facts definitely studied. 

_ The plan suggested is to have the committee divide itself up into 
six sub-committees, each undertaking to study intensively a particular 
type of family problem with a view to recommending preventive 
measures, The six committee problems suggested are: (1) widow- 
hood; (2) sickness of the wage-earner; (3) involuntary unemploy- 
ment; (4) inadequate earnings; (5) mental and moral incapacity; 
and (6) delinquent parenthood, including illegitimacy, desertion, 
non-support, and imprisonment of the wage-earner. Each member 
of each sub-committee would make an intensive study of a repre- 
sentative group of cases in which the problem selected is dominant, 
with a view to answering such questions as these: What propor- 
tion of all cases handled are of this type? What combinations with 
other types occur? What are the apparent causes of the maladjust- 
ment (causes of death of husbands, etc.) ? What measures are in 
operation to prevent such maladjustments, and how can they be 
strengthened? What relief and curative resources are available for 
these families, and how might they be made adequate? What pro- 
portion of these families should be cared for through some form 
of social insurance? 

Each member of the committee would be asked to turn in a 
written report early enough to have the material digested into a 
combined committee report. Each sub-committee would then be 
given a proportionate part of our time at the conference to present 
a brief summary of its findings and recommendations. 


The replies, writes Mr. Hart, were a surprise. Instead of “a 
dominant interest in general economic reconstruction as a 
basis for the elimination of misery,” they showed rather 
that “the dominant interests were related to the more in- 
dividual problems.” None of the social workers selected 
“involuntary unemployment” or “indequate earnings” as 
subjects for their intensive study ; while number 6, “ delinquent 
parenthood,” brought forth more expressions of interest than 
any other of the sub-topics. The chairman of the committee 
surmises that this may be due in part “‘ to the notorious prosper- 
ity of Iowa and to the general abundance of employment;” but 

1 Lillian M. Walker, of Des Moines, vice-chairman of the committee. 
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that more fundamentally it seems to suggest “that after all, 
the case worker’s great problem, at least immediately, is not 
one of general social justice so much as one of individual adjust- 
ment, not so much economic in its causation as psychological 
and sociological.” 


& 


A Foot-Note from Montreal 


M AY I be permitted to add a few words by way of a foot- 
note to F. H. McLean’s review of the Montreal Survey 
in this department, April 10? 
The really significant thing about this survey of sixty-five 
of the social agencies of Montreal is not found in the written 
‘ pages of the report, but rather in the fact that as a result of this 
careful study of their work, the majority of these agencies are 
coming together for the first time in the history of Montreal 
with a determination to agree upon some plan of joint action 
in a manner that will make the work of each agency more 
effective and the work of all the agencies together more fruit- 
ful in constructive and preventive effort. 

In the second paragraph of Mr. McLean’s review, reference 
is made to one of the fundamental difficulties in social life in 
the province of Quebec—viz., the racial division between the 
French Canadian and the English-speaking population. Few 
who have not lived in the province realize the full significance 
of this division. No analogy can be drawn with the American 
community facing the problem of ‘“ Americanizing” a non- 
English-speaking group. The problem in Quebec is not one 
of assimiliation. In the city of Montreal, with a population 
of 700,000, there are about 520,000 French Canadian British 
subjects. ‘Their social life in the locality antedates that of the 
English-speaking group. No one supposes that either can be 
assimilated by the other, or that any fusion of the two can 
create a new and homogeneous group. The real problem is 
how each of these two groups can, side by side, work out a 
social policy that will be to their mutual benefit. It follows 
then that for a social agency to “ refuse to recognize’ these 
lines of separation, as Mr. McLean suggests, is to confuse the 
issue. The growth of an all round community spirit cannot 
be hoped for if one ignores a racial and social division which 
is such a fundamental part of the life of the community. 

On the other hand, one may agree with Mr. McLean’s 
comment on the inadvisability of any agency other than the 
Charity Organization Society developing “more adequate 
planning and a more adequate system of allowances (for 

widows’ families) in the absence of any state pension.” As a 
matter of fact, since this survey was begun the C. O. S. has 
assumed this responsibility and has established a Mothers’ Aid 
Branch for the purpose of aiding as many such families as pos- 
sible and in the hope of concentrating public attention on the 
need of a more adequate and comprehensive provision, financed 
from the public funds. 

It is somewhat of a misrepresentation to say that the report 
deals ‘‘ mistakenly ” with family case work under the heading 
of Outdoor Relief. The five divisions into which the social 
agencies were separated for the purposes of the survey (those 
dealing with children, the sick, the delinquent, the dependent, 
and the “ under-privileged””) were purely arbitrary. It in- 
evitably happened that the name of the division did not fully 
describe the work of one or more of the agencies within the 
division, and it was for the sake of convenience, rather than 
from any mistaken notion of the principles of case work, that 
the C. O. S. was included with other agencies dealing exclu- 
sively with dependents and giving outdoor relief. Inciden- 
tally, it may be said that during the fifteen months’ period end- 
ing December 31 last, the C. O. S. itself administered $47,000 
in relief alone. 

The Social Survey clearly and truly indicates many short- 
comings and weaknesses in the social work in Montreal, but 
those who are active in social work form a group that is grow- 
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THE PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES OF 
ILLINOIS CHARITY LAW 


“To provide humane and scientific treatment and care 
and the highest attainable degree of individual development 
for the dependent wards of the State; 

“To provide for delinquents such wise conditions of 
modern education and training as will restore the largest 


possible portion of them to useful citizenship; 

“To promote the study of the causes of dependency and 
delinquency and mental, moral and physical defects, with a 
view to cure and ultimate prevention; 

“To secure the highest attainable degree of economy in 
the business administration of the State institutions consistent 
with the objects above enumerated, and this Act, which shall 
be known as the code of charities of the State of Illinois, 
shall be liberally construed to these ends.” 


ing steadily in strength and vigor, and they have accepted this 
revelation of the situation in the spirit in which it was intended — 
—as a challenge to each agency to make a new estimate of its 
responsibilities toward the community and as an incentive toa | 
greater degree of intelligent cooperation in the future. 
JoHN B. Dawson. 


Results of Federation 


|e GLY beneficial results have been noted by the 
agencies making up the Welfare League of Louisville 
since its organization a little over two years ago. The league 
includes twenty-six social agencies, the greater part of the list — 
endorsed by the Board of Trade Committee on Charities En- 
dorsement. All denominations and creeds (the Jewish Wel- 
fare Federation in Louisville was the first Jewish federation 
in any city to join a federation or community chest) and both — 
white and colored people are represented. 


Before the Welfare League was established, so great was 
the pressure for money-raising that it became almost impossible 
to get people with social vision and business ability to serve on 
the boards of the different agencies, because they knew that 
they were wanted very largely for their money-raising and 
money-giving ability. Now, with the question of finance out 
of the way—the cooperative financial campaign of the Wel- 
fare League raising the money needed at less expenditure of 
money, time and energy—the right people are easily secured 
for organization boards. Furthermore, the old indifference 
of board members is disappearing and is being replaced by a 
growing interest in social problems and methods. Discussion 
at board meetings no longer is on ‘‘ Where’s the money com- 
ing from?” and “ How are we going to take care of our 
deficit?” but “ How can we best take care of this social 
need?”’ ‘Trustees and directors are gaining a knowledge of 
the workings of their organizations which they never have 
had before. 


This does not mean that the Welfare League is interfering 
with the methods and management of the organizations. Its 
central office does give advice when asked, aids in accounting 
methods, and has made available the services of a central 
printing bureau and of a central purchasing department; but 
the organizations are entirely autonomous and have suffered 
no restrictions, either on growth or on policy, as a result of 
their cooperative membership in the league. 


Emit S. TacHau. 


na, es assistant has changed so often in the last year that 
I shall be driven to install a system of case records, 
in order to keep track of the families,” said a discouraged sec- 
retary of a charitable society. 
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CRIME AND CONDUCT 


Critics of Cell Life 


IVI ORE intelligence, probably, has been locked up in our 
prisons during the past three years than ever before at one 
time. The political and war-time offenders of several kinds— 
persons convicted under the Espionage act for expression of 
pinion, conscientious objectors, members of the I. W. W.., and 
others—have brought to their cell life a faculty for critical 
analysis and a power of statement that probably excel, at least 
_in amount, anything of the sort heretofore possessed by people 
behind the bars. From this circumstance it should not be 
unreasonable to hope that two results will occur: first, that 
there will be an increase in the number of persons willing to 
devote themselves to the betterment of prisons and, second, 
that criticism by ‘‘inmates” will gain new clarity, in- 
‘sight and effectiveness. Yet the quantity of fundamental criti- 
cism from this source has so far been small. The only in- 
stances of it that have reached the public, so far as the SURVEY 
is aware, are occasional passages in the letters of Kate Richards 
O’Hare, an article by Evan Thomas, a conscientious objector, 
which was published in the Survey for February 1, 1919, and 
some pregnant reflections by Frank Tannenbaum, who spent a 
year in prison for taking part in a demonstration of unem- 
ployed workers in New York city in 1914. 


_ The letters of Mrs. O’Hare contain little criticism of the 
fundamental aspects of our penal system, though there is much 
comment in them upon particular conditions at the Missouri 
state prison, where she is confined. Mrs. O’Hare mentions the 
degradation and loss of self-respect by prisoners which seem 
to be the inevitable consequences of life in prisons, as these are 
conducted at present. She speaks also of at least one “ strange 
survival ” of old methods, namely, the making of “ courtesy, 
kindness and laughter,” into “ frightful crimes,” indulgence in 
each of which brings punishment. She says, in another place: 


There are only two real criminals here [in the women’s depart- 
ment], and they are typical products of prison vengeance. Both 
are so warped and scarred and hardened by the stupid vengeance 
of society that they have ceased to be human, and have become 
crafty birds of prey, and why not? For nine hours each day we 
are machines driven to the uttermost to produce wealth of which 
we are robbed of every penny by organized society. At current 
wages each woman in the factory earns from twelve to twenty 
dollars each week. For two hours a day we are imbeciles, moved 
about like automatons, and absolutely without will or wish or voice. 
For one hour, we are half human, but under surveillance, and the 
balance of the time we are wild animals caged like strange creatures 
in a zoo. This is the vengeance which collective society wreaks upon 
its victims, but no inmate of prison comes back to society 
better, cleaner, stronger, more intelligent, more able to meet the 
problems of life. 


It is a part of the criticism of our penal methods that, 
although such passages as the above slightly over-state the case, 
the great majority of people who go through prison come out 
seeing only the bad and none of the good. Mrs. O’Hare, 
however, gives much credit to William R. Painter, president of 
the board in control of the Missouri state prison, for trying to 
do his best under difficult circumstances. Nevertheless, she 
considers long confinement under conditions existing at that 
prison as a “living death.” “ Why,” she exclaims, with 
respect to a woman undergoing a sentence of fifteen years and 
never seeing a friendly visitor from the outside, ‘‘ why in the 
name of God don’t the women of Missouri demand that she be 
paroled or executed!” She sees no possibility of any benefit 
coming to this woman from her present existence. 

One source of hope for a profound change in our methods 
of treating offenders is mentioned by Mrs. O’Hare, however. 
In science she sees a mighty force that will some day shatter 
prison walls and let in the light of understanding. Religion 
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Conducted by 
WINTHROP D. LANE 


and law today, she says, sanction the prison “ with all its 
hell and horrors ;” these two “ have formed a holy alliance for 
punishment.” And then she says: 

But some day science will crowd in through the prison door, and 
study the transgressors to try to find why they transgress. There 
are ninety women here, and with the smattering of scientifie infor- 
mation I possess, I know that 80 per cent of them are defective and 
subnormal, yet law and religion both demand that they shall be 
punished to the same extent as if they were normal in all their 
faculties. We have dements, morons, high grade imbeciles, sex per- 
verts, syphilitics, consumptives and epileptics, and God knows what, 
but law and religion lump them all together; label them sinners and 
criminals and prescribe punishment as a cure for the job lot. 

One gathers from her letters that Mrs. O’ Hare contemplates 
making a more careful study of prison methods upon her 
release. 

Mr. Thomas’s brief article in the SuRvEy describes condi- 
tions as he found them at the disciplinary barracks, or military 
prison, at Fort Leavenworth, and so contains little of general 
analysis and criticism. ‘The burden of life in prison for him 

. . . 
was “the unspeakable moral filth and vice to which one is 
constantly exposed. . . . No sexual vice or moral depravity 
is too low for some of the men confined there.”’ Yet these men 
are “ indiscriminately ” grouped with others, so that for “ the 
young, the weak, the very immature,” conditions are nothing 
short of ‘‘ruinous.” Again he says, ““I have yet to observe 
anything more absolutely negative in its purpose and effects ” 
than the kind of discipline and punishment employed at the 
barracks. Solitary confinement and the other methods of re- 
pression do not succeed in turning men out “ better than when 
they came in.” Mr. Thomas concludes that “the time will 
come when the present idea of ‘ prison’ will be abolished alto- 
gether, to be replaced by hospitals and asylums under the direc- 
tion of trained experts, whose aim it will be not to suppress 
men but to correct and reeducate them.” 

In the Atlantic Monthly for April, Mr. Tannenbaum dis- 
cusses the administrative and psychological factors underlying 
prison cruelty. He begins by picturing the prison as primarily 
“a grouping of human beings involving problems of coopera- 
tion and discipline,” a place where despite formal organization 
“ there exists a humming life—a life of ingenuity and associa- 
tion.” Here men are compelled to live social lives under “ un- 
social conditions,” among which are many rules rigidly prescrib- 
ing the prisoner’s conduct. The purpose of these rules is to 
make administration easy, to isolate the individual prisoner and 
render him as nearly helpless as possible, so as to avoid the 
danger of escape or of collusion with his fellows. But it is the 
effect upon the prisoner in which Mr. Tannenbaum is in- 
terested: 

The breaking of the rules is constant, discovery frequent and 
punishment follows discovery. To the warden discovery spells lack 
of discipline, lack ‘of isolation, danger of collusion. It means that 
there are not enough rules and that there ought to be greater strict- 
ness. It means that the danger of collusion is serious and must be 
prevented. It does not mean to him that there must be association. 
So the rules are made more numerous, the discipline stricter, and 
the punishment more severe upon each discovery of a new violation. 
But to the prisoner punishment only intensifies the need for asso- 
ciation. Punishment takes the form of a greater isolation, of more 
suppression, and for the prisoner has the result of greater discontent, 
more bitterness, and the greater need for friendship, for communi- 
cation, and the very pleasures of attempted association, in spite of 
opposition. ‘This simply means that the more rules there are, the 
more violations there are bound to be; and the greater the number 
of violations, the more numerous the rules. The greater the number 
of violations, the more brutal the punishments; for variety of the 
punishments and their intensification become, in the mind of the 
warden, the sole means of achieving the intimidation of the prisoner 
by which he rules. 

The well-intentioned warden, says Mr. Tannenbaum, is, by 
reason of this very virtue, more likely to become cruel than an 
indifferent warden, if he maintains the old prison organization. 
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He comes to the prison thinking, like everyone else, that the 
men are “ bad” and that he will reform them. Not under- 
standing-the vicious circle of prison isolation and its results, 
he assumes that reform consists in the changing of a few of 
the more stupid rules, and that in so changing them he will 
have laid the basis of complete regeneration of the prisoner. 
But this, says Mr. Tannenbaum, is “an idle dream: ”’ 


The prison cannot be changed so long as the old basis of sup- 
pression and isolation is maintained; and he [the well-intentioned 
warden] finds to his dismay that the men do not reform; in spite 
of his good intentions, the men continue breaking the rules. He 
does not know that they must break them, so he thinks they break 
them because they are bad. He is a conscientious person. He means 
well by the community. He is outraged by a lack of gratitude on the 
part of the men. He becomes convinced that there are a few men 
who are incorrigibles, and that these few must be made a lesson 
of for the greater benefit of the rest. So he falls back into the 
older ways. Were he an indifferent man instead of a reformer, 
he would let things go their way and not be over-sensitive about 
them; but just because he is sensitive, just because his intentions 
are good, just because he means well, he has a tendency to lose his 
temper, to damn the fellow who would take advantage, as he puts 
it, of his own good-nature, and his cruelty rises with his good in- 
tentions. I do not say he is cruel; all I say is that he means well 
and his cruelty is only an indirect reflection of his good intentions. 

It is precisely such criticism as is brought by people who 
have experienced prison life, and therefore may be supposed to 
know most about it, that will. in the long run clarify the 
opinions of others in regard to what ought to be done to make it 


more reformative. 


A Girls’ Home Club 


T HE New York Section of the Council of Jewish Women 
maintains a small home as a shelter for Jewish girls who 
are in danger of becoming delinquent. This is called the Girls’ 
Home Club, and is located at 418 East 50 street. It receives 
girls who are unhappy at home because of lack of sympathy on 
the part of step-parents or other relatives, lack of understand- 
ing on the part of immigrant mothers, or who for some other 
reason are discontented or maladjusted in their environment, 
and therefore under some temptation to indulge in reckless 
behavior. The club is so small that individual work with 
each girl is possible; there are now eighteen residents. No 
definite limit is set to the time that a girl may remain. Some- 
times temporary absence from the uncongenial home, while 
careful work is done by a trained worker, brings about a bet- 
ter understanding and enables the girl to be returned to her 
normal surroundings. Sometimes the danger lies only in the 
companions a girl has in a particular neighborhood, and in such 
instances residence in the Home Club continues until the fam- 
ily can move to another neighborhood ; sometimes the girl’s own 
home is such that it would never be a suitable place for her to 
live in. In each instance the purpose is to keep the girl until 
proper relations are established between her and her home, or 
until she is equipped to live safely independently. 

The rules enforced in the home club are such as exist in 
many well-conducted families. In general the girls are be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and twenty. The younger girls 
attend school. If they have attended a single school for a 
number of years, or if they are soon to graduate, they con- 
tinue at the same school, otherwise they are transferred to a 
school near the club. 

The working girls pay a portion of their earnings for board 
and lodging, ranging from $2 a week to $4. Where possi- 
ble, the parents pay something towards the board of the school 
girls. Otherwise the agency sending the girl pays $3.50 a week 
or the girl is taken free of charge. 

The girls, under the leadership of the social worker, have 
organized a club for study and play. The girls who have left 
the club return for the weekly club night. All-day hikes are 


enjoyed several times a month by the entire group. There 
are weekly Bible lessons and a weekly religious service. 
Girls come to the home club from various sources. Most 


of them are referred by other agencies, such as the schools, the 
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courts, the settlements and relief agencies. Sometimes parents — 
bring their daughters themselves and ask to have them cared — 
for. No delinquent girl and no girl who is not physically and 
mentally normal can be accepted. A social investigation is 
made before admission, except in case of emergency, when 
the girl is kept isolated pending the result of the inquiry. 
Mrs. Irvinc LEHMAN. 


Court Reform in Detroit 


HAT is described as “ the first real criminal court ever 

established by an American city” was adopted in De- 
troit on April 5 when the voters, by a majority of more than 
three to one, approved the court reform bill which had already 
been passed by the legislature. For weeks preceding, this — 
measure had received wide discussion and was only second in 
the interest of the citizens to a plan sanctioned by the mayor 
for municipally owned street railways. “ We wish to record 
the prediction,” declared the Journal of the American Judica- 
ture Society before the election, “that if Detroit accepts this 
act it will within two years become the best governed city — 
in the United States from the standpoint of criminal law 
enforcement; that it will reduce the volume of crime at least 
50 per cent; that it will rid the city of professional crooks; 
and that it will set a standard and point a route for all other 
cities of this country.” 

The act creates a single criminal court by merging the © 
three police court judges with the two judges of the higher 
Recorder’s Court. The new Recorder’s Court thus possesses 
all criminal and quasi-criminal jurisdiction and will, it is 
hoped by those who approved the merger, greatly speed up 
the processes of justice. “Two new judges are added to it, 
making a total of seven. ‘There is to be a presiding judge, 
who will act in part as an administrative head, and the work 
of the court is to be classified into special branches or divisions, 
thereby making possible not only greater expedition but also 
the separation of one class of offenders from another so far 
as their appearance in court is concerned. One effect of the 
reform will be to prevent many petty offenders from appeal- 
ing from the police court to the Recorder’s Court and ulti- 
mately escaping conviction. Provision is made, moreover, for 
a psychopathic clinic to enable the court to determine the men- 
tal and physical condition of prisoners, as an aid in passing 
sentence; the clinic is dependent, however, upon such sums 
as the city council may appropriate. The probation system 
is enlarged, and the professional bondsman is eliminated 
through the use of cash bail. 

Curiously enough, it is by means of a peek into the Wayne 
county jail that one will find the strongest argument ad- 
vanced for this bill during the campaign. Because of the 
utter inability of the Recorder’s Court to keep up with its 
docket, the jail has been overcrowded for months. Every 
reader of a Detroit newspaper has learned that 400 men and 
women were jammed into corridors and cells of a building 
designed to care for fewer than 200. Witnesses were kept 
confined for months while their cases dragged on; cases were 
not ordinarily tried for from four months to a year after the 
offense was committed. Detroit had grown too fast for her 
machinery of criminal justice. 

The new law is undoubtedly a great step forward. It will 
relieve much distress and prevent unnecessary suffering, both 
by the innocent and the guilty. Its psychopathic clinic and 
probation features ought to effect a more intelligent treatment 
of many offenders, thus diminishing recidivism. But it is a 
question if it will greatly reduce the volume of crime; some 
professional criminals, it is true, may be driven to other cities. 
The bulk of crime is too much a matter of the interaction be- 
tween personality and environment to be seriously affected by 
any mere speeding up in the processes of justice. The roots 
of crime are deep in men’s mental conditions and in the circum- 
stances under which they live. Prevention must concern itself 
with these or it will be of little value. 
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DIsEASES OF NUTRITION AND INFANT FEEDING 
By John Lovett Morse, M.D., and Fritz 
B. Talbot, M.D. Second Edition, revised. 
Macmillan Co. 368 pp. Price $4.00; by 
mail of the Survey $4.25. 


THE Basy’s Foop 
By Isaac A. Abt. W. B. Saunders Co. 
143 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey $1.45. 


In reviewing a medical text book it is only 
fair to bear in mind the aims of the authors. 
In the preface Morse and Talbot state that 
they aim to supply “a detailed description 
of the scientific basis of rational infant feed- 
ing and the description of the method of in- 
fant feeding taught in the Harvard Medical 
School.” A second edition has not altered 
their aims, but has sought to bring the lit- 
erature consulted up to April 1, 1918. As 
Dr. Morse is the professor of pediatrics at 
Harvard Medical School, and Dr. Talbot is 
an instructor in the department, it is patent 

that the subject matter is authoritative from 
the standpoint of the teachings at Harvard 
Medical School. 

Apparently, the scientific basis of infant 
feeding concerns itself purely with the prob- 
lems of chemistry and physiology with little 
attention to sociology, economics, psychology, 
or social welfare. The division of the book 
into five sections dealing respectively with 
Physiology and Metabolism, Breast Feeding, 
Artificial Feeding, Diseases of the Gastro- 
intestinal Canal and Diseases of Nutrition 
affords an excellent traditional exposition of 
scientific infant feeding and the management 
of nutritive disorders. One is immediately 
struck by the vast amount of work emanating 
from non-American sources, by the numer- 
ous references to the German literature and 
the lack of references to the work of men 
who were principally responsible for the de- 
velopment of American pediatrics. 

One looks in vain for reference or to dis- 
cussion of the use of dried milk in infant 
feeding, which at present is being hailed as 
one of the measures of stabilizing the milk 
supply and of safeguarding infant feeding 
under conditions where safe raw or pasteur- 
ized milk is either unobtainable or beyond 
the consumers’ purchasing ability. The 
authors make no particular plea for certified 
milk, suggesting that a reasonably clean 
milk may be produced without materially 
increasing the cost of production and with- 
out satisfying all the requirements necessary 
for certified milk. It is advised to cook all 
milk except the cleanest as a routine measure 
before using it as a food for infants. Pas- 
teurization is commended, though more is 
stated concerning home pasteurization than 
in demanding the general pasteurization of 
the available milk supply. 

The nearest approach to a real social note 
appears in the discussion of rickets wherein 
it is stated, after referring to the importance 
of fresh air and sunlight, “Everything should 
be done to improve the hygienic surround- 
ings.’ Even when discussing wet nurses 
there is insufficient insistence upon the wet 
nurse’s child accompanying her as a means 
of saving its life. 

Inasmuch as the authors make no claim 
to social or economic views in connection 
with the subjects they discuss, it is probably 
’ unfair to lay stress upon the absence of facts 
concerning the social phases of their subject. 
What they have written is adequate, ex- 
cellently compiled and authoritative even 
though not always satisfying. The aims of 
the authors may be said to have been 


achieved. If, however, there is a social 
benefit in scientific literature that affords 
more knowledge concerning methods of in- 
fant feeding, their book may be regarded as 
possessing a relative value for physicians 
and nurses engaged in social endeavor in in- 
stitutions for the care of infants, whether at 
infant milk stations, under placing out sys- 
tems, in orphanages, convalescent homes or 
at times when infant care is part of the serv- 
ice of district nursing. The social value of 
properly presented and accurate statements 
of experience is undeniable. It is only to 
this extent, however, that Morse and Talbot 
have made a contribution to our medico- 
social literature concerning the diseases of 
nutrition. 


A cook book possesses a peculiar value for 
purposes of reference in the homes where 
the esthetics of foods are considered in con- 
nection with their nourishing qualities. Fre- 
quently, advice concerning food for babies is 
given to women unfamiliar with the method 
of their preparation. To meet this need, 
Dr. Abt has compiled a small volume of 
recipes. The field of social application of 
his compilation lies in the realm of baby 
welfare stations, nutrition centers, or in the 


-hands of nurses who may be called upon to 


give directions and advice to mothers de- 
sirous of following an authoritative recipe to 
the letter. 

The author makes no claim of originality, 
but frankly admits that he has offered the 
public a collection of recipes useful for the 
preparation of foods for infants and older 
children. One or two diet lists are sug- 
gestive of the routine for feeding children, 
but lack the explanatory matter which is 
essential for understanding their nutritional 
value or hygienic benefits. 

One may summarize the possible benefits 
to be derived from the use of a Dr. Abt’s 
book, as the securing of definite information 
concerning a variety of methods of preparing 
foods such as otherwise would have to be 
sought for in a number of technical volumes 
dealing with infant and child care. It is 
not a book on the nutrition of children, nor 
an exposition of theories of feeding. It is 
an all too brief specialized cook book and, 
as such, should make an appeal particularly 
to dietitians and nurses interested in the wel- 
fare of infants and young children. 

Ira S. Wizz, M. D. 
*# * * 
THE HEALTH AND CARE OF THE BABY 
THE HEALTH AND CARE OF THE GROWING 
CHILD 
By Louis Fischer. 182 and 341 pp. 


CHARACTER TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
vols. 


Home EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. Two vols. 
THE SEX EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
By William B. Forbush. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. All but last vol. illustrated. 
Price $15 per set of 7 vols.; by mail of the 
Survey $15.75. 


The two books by Dr. Fischer on the 
health care of children are revised editions 
the first being in its seventy-ninth thousand 
and now materially rewritten. Dr. Fischer 
gives clearly and simply in his first book a 
great deal of information concerning the 
feeding, bathing, clothing and general physi- 
cal care of babies, and in his second he deals 
with the general hygiene, development and 
diseases of growing childhood. Both books 
are intended to guide the intelligent mother 
when remote from her physician or in 
emergencies. 


Two 


Mr. Forbush’s books are similarly simple 
and to the point. They contain a great deal 
of sound advice, much needed by inexperi- 
enced or thoughtless parents, on such mat- 
ters as exaggerating the importance of obe- 
dience, saying “don’t” repeatedly, dealing 
with obstinacy, the futility of scolding, pun- 
ishment, etc. The volumes on Home Educa- 
tion contain suggestions both in regard to 
supplementing school work and providing 
independent training. Mr. Forbush believes 
that parents ought to teach their children 
the facts of sex life and gives specific hints 
in the last book about how to do it, even to 
the point of composing conversations be- 
tween parent and child. 


The books are published in connection 
with the Literary Digest Parents’ League, an 
organization for the instruction of parents 
in all the details of bringing up a family. 

W. D. L. 


* % * 


Le CODE DE LA VEUVE DE GUERRE 
By Eugéne Chougary and Fernand Guig- 
nard. La Renaissance du Livre, Paris. 
103 pp. Paper bound. Price frs. 2.50; 
by mail of the Survey $1.00. 


To American readers the most significant 
thing about this pamphlet is the mere fact 
of its publication— the fact that a hundred 
pages are required to give a condensed sum- 
mary of the legislation affecting war-widows 
in France. The modifications of the civil 
code which have been made are in the di- 
rection of facilitating legitimation of chil- 
dren, mitigating the pecuniary obligation of 
the widows, whether they had been wives 
or “companions,” assuring them certain pref- 
erences in appointment to positions in the 
service of the state, and so on, as well as 
providing pensions and other financial bene- 
fits. To meet the situation caused by the’ 
vast numbers of ‘ disparus ”—314,000 sol- 
diers, and no one knows how many civilians 
—the length of time which must elapse be- 
fore a judicial declaration of “ absence” or 
of “decease” is reduced, and the procedure 


is simplified. 1B: 
* = % 


EDUCATION DURING ADOLESCENCE 

By Ransom A. Mackie. E. P. Dutton & 

Co. 222 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the 

SuRVEY $2.25. 

This book, intended as a general introduc- 
tion to secondary education, is based largely 
on G. Stanley Hall’s psychology of adoles- 
cence. The author tries to suggest some of 
the important lines which that education 
will follow if Dr. Hall’s ideas are applied. 
He favors, for example, a six-year period 
of elementary education and a six-year 
period of secondary education, instead of 
the eight- and four-hour periods now preva- 
lent, and he believes that the high school 
should have at least four specific aims: phy- 
sical well-being, vocational guidance, per- 
sonal culture and social efficiency. 

Although he approves the elective prin- 
ciple in secondary education, more than half 
of the book is devoted to a discussion of 
educational constants or required subjects. 
These should include, for the adolescent, he 
believes, the social studies, or those pertain- 
ing to society and government; some phases 
of the history of civilization; and English. 
The interest of the student should be in a 
large measure the criterion of the value of 
a subject. By this test, as well as others, 
Mr. Mackie believes, Latin and some ether 
classical studies are doomed. 
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The book bears the approval of Dr. Hall, 
who in an introduction describes it as rep- 
resenting “better than anything I know the 
general principles of what I believe to be 
the education of the near future.” 

WieD ick. 
* * & 
Foop AND LIFE 

By Marion Florence Lansing and Luther 

Halsey Gulick. Ginn & Co. 182 pp. II- 

lustrated. Price $.68; by mail of the 

SuRVEY $.80. 

Many teachers have asked for a brief text- 
book to interest young children in dietetics 
and food economy. This book, planned 
by the late Dr. Luther H. Gulick, is 
both scientific and entertaining and covers a 
good deal of ground. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the subject cannot better be 
taught in direct relation to physiology, geog- 
raphy and other accepted subjects of the 
curriculum. The avoidance of scientific 
terms in the present textbook and its anec- 
dotal treatment help in the acquisition of 
good habits and intentions rather than that 
of accurate knowledge of fundamentals. 

BAL. 
* * & 
PIONEERS OF BIRTH CONTROL 

By Victor Robinson, Ph.C., M.D. Volun- 

tary Parenthood League. 107 pp. Price 

$1.00; by mail of the SuRvEY $1.10 

Beginning with Malthus, “the unwilling 
father of the birth-control movement,” (but 
is not “ unwilling” parenthood the very evil 
this movement is fighting?) down to Mrs. 
Sanger and her associates, Dr. Robinson 
tells of the contributions of those who “have 
labored as missionaries” for the extension 
of “neo-malthusian doctrines.” To an im- 
partial reader, the passages he selects for 
quotation do not always seem to substantiate 
his claims for them: many of them merely 
assert, in varying degrees of passion and 
eloquence, that what John Burns has called 
“a devastating flood of babies” is not de- 
sirable, that the children who are born 
should be desired, that women should not 
bear too many children, that they should 
understand the physiology of reproduction, 
etc., without indicating what theories are 
held by the writers as to the operation of 
the economic checks on population, the pos- 
sibility of voluntary restraint, or the disputed 
question of the effects of continence. 

Dr. Robinson’s little book will no doubt 
be treasured by those who look upon it as 

‘a history of the struggle to free knowledge 
about scientific parenthood from the tram- 
mels of ignorance, prejudice, and legal re- 
striction,” but he shows a little too clearly 
his consciousness of the mental and spiritual 
inferiority of those whose minds do not go 
willingly along with his in every detail, to 
make his words ingratiating with them. 

LB; 
* * # 
A NATIONAL SysTEM OF EDUCATION 

By Walter S. Athearn. George H. Doran 

Co. 132 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 

SurvEY $1.65. 

Believing that “the agencies and institu- 
tions that are to control religious education 
during the next fifty years are now taking 
form,” Professor Athearn offers this volume 
as a contribution to the need of a clearly 
defined program for the organization and 
administration of religious education and its 
proper relationship to secular education. He 
traces the evolution of our national system 
of public education and points out the pres- 
ent tendencies. He believes that the public 
schools are destined to devote increasing at- 
tention to health education with a view to 
preparing citizens “physically fit to sustain 
the institutions of a democratic people.” 

Industrial and vocational education too 
are receiving fresh emphasis, but most sig- 
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nificant, in the author’s view, is the move- 
ment in the direction of social education. 
“Our schools have taught us about things; 
they have not taught us about people.” In 
order that our citizens may be trained to 
deal intelligently with problems of social 
reconstruction, the emphasis must be placed 
in the future on sociology, psychology, and 
ethics. But secular education is not enough. 
If the institutions of democracy are to vindi- 
cate themselves they must be dominated by 
the highest ethical and spiritual ideals. This 
can be assured only by religious motives and 
these it is the task of religious education to 
give. 

Up to the present time the forces of organ- 
ized religion have failed pitifully to make 
religious education effective. To show how 
an effective system of religious education 
may be built up is the purpose of the book. 
The author’s ideas are presented in much 
detail and illustrated in a series of elaborate 
diagrams. ‘The scheme is certainly an am- 


bitious one, involving “thousands of teach-, 


ers, millions of students, and costing billions 
of dollars.” 

Since the studies of the Committee on the 
War and the Religious Outlook have re- 
vealed the almost complete breakdown of 
religious education as tested by experience 
with the men of the army, at least in the 
Protestant churches, those who realize the 
social value of this branch of education will 
welcome, as timely, the discussion of the sub- 
ject in Professor Athearn’s volume, whatever 
they may think of the concrete proposals he 
makes. ans . WHITE. 

*  ® 
THE NATURAL HIsTorRY OF THE CHILD 

By Dr. Courtenay Dunn. John Lane Co. 

316 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the 

SuRvEY $2.20. 

The author of this book speaks of himself 
in a foreword as having spent a great deal 
of time running about the consulting rooms 
of his grandfather and father, who were 
medical men, and picking up a lot of infor- 
mation about sick children. Having added 
to his store since then much information 
about well children, he has endeavored to 
put it all into a book. ‘The effect is much 
the same as if he had jotted down each piece 
of information as it came to him—whether 
historical, biological, psychological or merely 
quoted from some ancient record—and 
strung them all into a volume. 

Except for a lively first chapter in which 
he recounts the unborn infant’s reflections on 
each change that comes to it in its mother’s 
body, the book is a rambling, incoherent 
assortment of historical facts and undigested 
allusions to the child’s ancestry, early life, 
environment, language, schooling, play, re- 
ligion, “mental condition,” etc., which has 
no excuse for ever having been printed. 
Nevertheless, the publisher says it will de- 
light “all lovers of children.” Well, it 
doesn’t this one. W. D. L. 

+ * & 
THE HUMAN Factor IN EDUCATION 

By James P. Monroe. Macmillan Co. 

317 pp. Price $1.60; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY $1.85. 

Dr. Monroe is a distinguished member of 
a species of American citizen that has never 
been numerous—the layman, that is, who com- 
bines both ardent and practical interests in 
education. In many capacities, technical 
and philanthropic, official and lay, he has 
rendered patient and constructive service in 
fields of education, ranging from that. for 
the blind to the higher forms of professional 
vocational education. 

The present volume constitutes a “ book 
of wisdom.” Throughout its pages speaks 
the business man who is also scientist, hu- 
manist. and statesman. Its topics range 
from “the world of the penny wise” (in 
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education) through “college trustees and 
college faculties” to “a national service 
year” and “ the war’s crippled.” From 
cover to cover is breathed the message of 
American optimism, of human conservation, 
of genuine efficiency. Laymen should read 
the book for educational vision, and educa- 
tors should read it for enlightenment as to 
the practical man’s point of view. 
Davip SNEDDEN. 

* © *& . 
APHASIA AND ASSOCIATED SPEECH PROBLEMS 

By Michael Osnato. Paul B. Hoeber. 191 

pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the SuRvEY 

$2.70. 

Dr. Osnato’s book is to be recommended 
as a medium for sound thinking on a sub- 
ject that is most vital and complex. There 
has been a great deal of controversy thus 
far in the various contributions relating to 
this subject, and we are glad to note that 
the author has departed from the stereotyped 
system of trying to fit a patient into some 
theoretical scheme that was worked out by 
some one before him. He has made an ex- 
cellent start in the revision of our concep- 
tion of aphasia, and his idea of pointing out 
the influence of the cerebellum in connection 
with speech is most logical. 

The numerous cases cited, which the au- 
thor has had the opportunity to observe, 
bear out in many ways theories advanced. 
Aside from that, the fund of material treat- 
ing various phases of this subject which 
were thoroughly reviewed, by the author, 
served as a firm basis for his advanced opin- 
ions. ‘Taken as a whole it is a valuable 
summary of information to all medical men 
and particularly to those who are interested 
in cerebral conditions. Lay readers will find 
it rather difficult on account of the medical 
phraseology which has to be used in writing 
a book of this kind. 

JAMES SONNETT GREENE, M.D. 
* *« # 
EDUCATION AND THE GENERAL WELFARE 

By Frank K. Sechrist. Macmillan Co. 443 

Price $1.60; by mail of the SuRvEY 

1.80. 

As its title, “a textbook of school law, 
hygiene and management” may suggest, this 
book is rather an encyclopedic discussion of 
those points at which the school and the com- 
munity come into contact. The author be- 
lieves that the public school cannot lead a 
cloistered existence, but must “register an 
appreciable effect upon the community of 
which it forms a part,” and especially can- 
not afford to ignore the forces of indiffer- 
ence from without that may nullify the 
school’s efforts. Hence, he discusses school 
attendance and child labor, illiteracy, school 
sanitation and the health of children, build- 
ings and grounds, why children are dull and 
recreation and the play instinct—all in rela- 
tion to the work of the school. He also dis- 
cusses some everyday problems of the school 
room and of pupil management. The book 
is an outgrowth of a course on school law, 
hygiene and management, and while it pre- 
sents a rather planless appearance in its ar- 
rangement of material, is packed with much 
information and should prove suggestive to 
teachers in training. W. D. L. 


* * * 


Tue Book oF MARJORIE 

Alfred A. Knopf. 128 pp. Price $1.60;> 

by mail of the Survey $1.75. 

An anonymous New York newspaper man 
in this book describes sincerely and instruc- 
tively his courtship, marriage and pavent- 
hood. Amid all the books that deal with 
maladjustments in family life, this simple, 
wholesome, humorous, optimistic—and never- 
theless absolutely modern—epic comes as a 
refreshing and invigorating breeze. We 
need more books of this sort. B. L. 


a THE 
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THANKS! 


To THE Epiror: Please let me tell you how 
‘greatly I am appreciating the various ar- 
‘ticles in the Survey which are helping our 
} country to preserve its sanity in these days of 
| political chicanery, mob-mind, and sectarian 
‘bigotry. Those citizens who still possess 
their tempers and balance ought to be en- 
{ couraged. We have a few left at any rate. 


BRITTON D. WEIGLE. 


C [Director Religious Education and _ Social 
Service, St. Peter’s Church.] 
Helena, Montana. 


HOUSING AND LAND 

| ‘To THE Epiror: I have read with a great 
deal of interest the article entitled Attacking 
}the Housing Problem by Luther H. Gulick 
‘in the Survey for March 20. There is much 
» to commend in the article, but if I understand 
ithe writer’s meaning in the last paragraph, 
there is serious question as to the accuracy. 
{I interpret it as meaning that tax exemption 
}was not recommended and that the report 
— was along more fundamental lines. 

\| As a matter of fact, there is no process of 
f effectively promoting housing development 
without at the same time putting an end en- 
j/tirely, or in a large measure, to land specu- 
j\lation. There is no type of speculation so 
permanently and effectively injurious to a 
i community. It is entirely possible to put an 
j'end to this, and in many instances it could 
be done by simply enforcing the laws as they 
}stand. This is true in Massachusetts where 
ji the law provides that property shall be as- 
# sessed at its fair cash value. ‘This law is 
) more violated than obeyed. Improved land 
is assessed anywhere from 150 to 2,000 per 
m@cent of the assessment on adjoining unim- 
| | aie land. If land were assessed as the 


Boston. 


To THE EpiTor: In Luther H. Gulick’s 
) article on the activities of the Housing Com- 
jiimittee in Wilmington, Delaware (SuRVEY, 
* March 20), I find that the keynote is struck 
‘by the labor commiitteeman whom he quotes 
‘jas saying: “It isn’t a housing problem at 
all. It’s wages and the system.” 

It is most assuredly “the system.” There 
jican never be a housing problem, either in 
Wilmington or out of it, which is not also 
a food, fuel and clothing problem; 
© above all and before all, a land and tax 
problem. 

The Wilmington Joint Committee, your 
= article informs us, did not recommend tax 
} exemption in any form. Nor did they (it 
seems) whisper anything ever so discreetly 
( about sur-taxing vacant lots. Nevertheless 
the realties of the case, in spite of the in- 
vestigators’ sentimental philanthropy, man- 
age to force themselves to the surface some- 
how. There is a shortage of money for in- 
vestment in new houses. 

“ Tax-exempt securities,” the bankers and 
contractors explain, “have drained off the 
available capital.” Quite so. And why 
| should not a good American home be a tax- 
exempt security? ‘That is also, if you like, 
| ordnance indicate better than any other 
“ problem.” MALcoLm C. BuRKE. 
Cullman, Alabama. 


To THE Epiror: The constructive pro- 
gram of the Wilmington Joint Committee on 
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occasion this season. 


and Henna. 


weave; 


and ‘Saxe, $65.00. 


Housing contains five specific recommenda- 
tions. Of these, I state, “The demand of 
the committee for a city plan and a zoning 
ordnance indicate better than any other 
single recommendation the fundamental 
thinking of the committee.” It will be seen 
that this is a comparison of city planning 
with the other four recommendations of the 
committee and not with the question of tax 
exemption, which I state specifically is not 
mentioned in the committee’s report. 


The chief method of attacking the housing 
problem put forward by many housing com- 
mittees has been the exemption of mortgages 
from the income tax, the exemption of new 
buildings for a term of years from property 
taxes and the exemption from assessment of 
increments of value to land on which new 


Reg. Trade Mark 


MeCutcheon’s 


Spring Styles 
in Women’s Sweaters 


Fashion demands a sweater on every possible 
There are sport sweaters 
which add materially to the attraction of the links 
or court, and charmingly styled models that 
transform the simplest attire into a smart costume. 


This initial display reveals the new styles, weaves 
and shades in delightful variety. 


Fibre Silk Tuxedo Model, Block stitch; Colors: 
Navy, Biege, Lavender, Purple, and Rose, $18.50. 


Chiffon Alpaca Slip-on, with Collar or V-neck, 
$15.75, Tuxedo model, $19.50. Colors: Black, White, 
Navy, Copen, Rose, Camel, Lavender, Turquoise, 


Shetland Weave Tuxedo Model, with Sash; 
Colors: Black, Navy, Brown, Lavender, Purple, 
Camel, Rose, Copen, Black with White, Tuxedo Roll 
and White with Black, $14.50. V-neck model, $10.75. 


V-neck Slip-on Model, 
Colors: Black, Navy, 
Peach, Pink, and Copen, $45.00. 


Heavy Silk, Tuxedo Model, Block weave with 
Belt; Colors Black, White, Navy, Raisin, Castor 


‘Pure Silk fancy stripe 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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Camel, Wisteria, 
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dwellings are erected. It seemed to me, 
therefore, that attention should be called to 
the significant omission of such tax exemp- 
tions as a remedy in the recommendations 
of the Wilmington committee. It was in 
this connection alone, that I mentioned tax 
exemption. There was no intention of set- 
ting up a comparative evaluation of the 
“ fundamental” nature of the single tax and 
city planning. LuTHER H, GULICK. 
New York city. 


YET WE MUST LIVE 
To (ONE OF) THE Eprror (s): As you are 
on the inside of the office of the Survey, 
couldn’t you persuade the editor to put his 
important reviews in a place where some 
tiresome advertisements don’t sit on them 
like a chair? Hey Px 
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PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS 


Se possibility of more direct dealing 
between food producer -and consumer 
through cooperative organizations was the 
particular theme of the three-day state con- 
ference of producers’ and consumers’ coop- 
erative associations recently held at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. It was the first time that the 
consumers’ cooperative associations and the 
agricultural cooperative associations had 
met together in state conference in New 
York. : 

Dr. E. H. Porter, state commissioner of 
foods and markets, who in conjunction with 
the Extension Service of the State College 
of Agriculture of Cornell University called 
the conference, stated that agricultural co- 
operation had grown %o the proportions of 
a giant, and that consumers’ cooperation, 
though it had advanced with faltering steps, 
was now firmly established. He pointed out 
the contrast in the condition of the cooper- 
ative movement in England and other coun- 
tries as compared with the condition in the 
United States where the agricultural coop- 
erative organizations had grown so very 
much faster than had consumers’ cooperative 
societies. While the two branches of the 
cooperative movement might, in the last 
analysis, be considered antagonistic, the pres- 
ent condition of the cooperative movements, 
Dr. Porter said, offers every reason for 

‘bringing consumers’ and producers’ coopera- 
tive associations together in the most direct 
relationship possible. 

A report adopted by the entire conference 
recommended that organized farmers enter 
into trade relations directly with organized 
consumers in towns and cities, and that the 
State Department of Farms and Markets, 
which has a bureau of cooperative associa- 
tions, should serve as a clearing house of 
information, as to the demands of consum- 
ers’ organizations and the quantities and 
qualities of farm products for sale by pro- 
ducers’ organizations. The report also rec- 
ommended that the agricultural cooperative 
societies in New York state form a central 
association which could assist in extending 
cooperation and serve as an_ exchange 
through which consumers’ associations might 
secure products from the agricultural co- 
operatives. It also suggested the possibil- 
ities in the future of a_joint wholesale so- 
ciety in which the interests of both consumer 
and producer would be represented, as in 
the Irish Wholesale Society, and a central 
cooperative bank organization along the 
lines of the Russian cooperative banks. 

The program of the conference included 
an address by O. C. Trask, manager of the 
Industrial Department of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way of Shop Laborers, 
on Plans of the Railway Brotherhoods for 
Cooperation; a discussion of the Inefficiency 
of the Present System of Distribution, by 
Emerson P. Harris, author of Cooperation, 
the Help of the Consumer; an address by 
Walter F. McCaleb, secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee on People’s Banks on Co- 
operative Credit, and an interesting account 
of the far reaching system of credit unions 
and cooperative banks established by Al- 
phonse Desjardins in Canada by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Shelby. Herschel H. Jones, director 
of the New York office of the State Division 
of Foods and Markets, spoke on what that 
department was doing to aid consumers’ co- 
operation by assisting in organizing and in- 
corporating cooperative associations, collect- 
ing information regarding their experience 
and progress, furnishing information as to 
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source of supply and market conditions, giv- 
ing technical instruction to cooperative store 
managers and investigating and checking 
activities of spurious enterprises that seek to 
gain business by pretending to be coopera- 
tive. New York is one of the few states 
of the union that has taken up the assist- 
ance of both consumers’ and producers’ co- 
operative organizations as a part of the state 
functions of improving market conditions. 
The New York State Foods and Markets 
Commissioner has taken the position that 
the development of cooperation is an essen- 
tial step in any program for reducing the 
cost of food distribution, in bringing about 
the standard grading of farm products and 
in cutting down waste and unnecessary 
middle handling. The Consumers League of 
New York State, which has recently turned 
its attention to the promotion of coopera- 
tion among consumers, participated in the 
conference. Delegates were present also 
from the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America and other whion organizations. 
HeERscHEL H.. Jongs. 


AN IMMIGRATION POLICY 


Geo of different immigrant groups, 
industrial managers, and public officials 
were the principal elements at a well at- 
tended national conference on immigration 
held on April 7 in New York under the aus- 
pices of the Inter-Racial Council. In view 
of the fact that Congress has under consid- 
eration about one hundred bills for the leg- 
islative treatment of that question, and many 
states have under consideration bills of their 
own, it was considered desirable to formu- 
late a program that would embody the com- 
mon council of these groups, with due regard 
also to advice from other circles, such as 
that of Paul M. Warburg on immigrant sav- 
ings; of President Finley, of the University 
of the State of New York, on race relations; 
of various other business men and educators; 
of editors and farm experts. John E. Otter- 
son, president of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company and of the Newhaven Cham- 
ber of Commerce, led the attack of large 
employers against the injudicious and dan- 
gerous efforts of various legislators to re- 
strict immigration. A number of speeches 
dwelt upon the fact that the present oppor- 
tunity of American industry and commerce 
to gain new markets in the world may be 
lost if the supply of unskilled labor were 
cut off. Mr. Otterson mentioned four million 
as the present shortage of immigrant labor 
and that since the armistice five times as 
many have left the country as have come in. 
Several speakers tried to prove that the high 
cost of living was largely due to shortage 
of farm labor, and Louis Marshall, former 
chairman of the New York State Commission 
of Immigration, while supporting the de- 
mand for repeal of the literacy test—after- 
wards included in a set of resolutions—hoped 
that at any rate those coming to the United 
States to engage in agricultural labor or in 
domestic service should immediately be per- 
mitted to enter. 

The resolutions covered the four subjects 
of assimilation, admission, stabilization and 
naturalization. As regards the first, the es- 
tablishment of .a federal board of assimila- 
tion to coordinate all existing agencies and 
activities was unanimously desired. Em- 
phasis was laid also, however, on local ef- 
fort, both by states, municipalities and by 
employers, to aid the foreign-born in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the English language 
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and of American history and _ institutions 
Appropriation of funds by the federal gov 
ernment for extending such education wa 
considered essential. As regards admission 
Mr. Marshall made a strong plea agains 
all proposals for exclusion, except for physi 
cal, mental or moral disability, and espe 
cially assailed the Gulick percentage pla 
as one not in accord with American tradi 
tion of hospitality, not meeting any of th 
present problems incident to admission o 
aliens, and one likely to engender racial an 
tagonism and group politics rather thai 
Americanization. A resolution in favor o! 
strict enforcement of the laws against ad. 
mission of anarchists was, however, adopted 
As regards the treatment of those accused o: 
objectionable views, no meeting of radical: 
could have been more outspoken in con 
demnation of the present deportation proce. 
dure. Resolutions were adopted demanding 
far greater considerateness for the alien, ir 
connection with both admission and exclu 
sion proceedings, public hearings, permissior 
to have counsel, adequate methods of review 
authorization of bail pending deportatior 
proceedings. 

Protection of the immigrant against ex- 
ploitation by dishonest private banks, trans- 
portation agents and others was sought by 
demanding state legislation of control, exten- 
sion of services to immigrant neighborhoods 
by American institutions and promotion of 
publicity through the foreign language press. 
Mr. Warburg advised the Inter-Racial Coun- 
cil to establish a special bureau for this 
purpose. In contrast with much current 
propaganda, the conference did not favor a 
hastening of the process of naturalization or 
pressure upon the foreign-born to naturalize, 
but on the contrary desired to make a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the English language a 
prerequisite. On the other hand, it consid- 
ered unnecessary and as imposing needless 
difficulties upon the intending candidate for 
citizenship the present requirement of decla- 
ration of intention five years in advance and 
also condemned excessive red tape in such 
matters as transfer between states, unneces- 
sarily high legal fees, and infrequent and 
inconvenient court sessions for hearing ap- 
plications. Employers were warned not to 
make employment contingent upon citizen- 
ship, a practice which encourages application 
for sordid rather than noble motives. 

The Inter-Racial Council has been under 
fire as representing the interests of big 
business; it does not deny that it seeks to 
bring about better conditions for American 
industry with the aid of immigrants, but on 
the other hand, through its principal speak- 
ers, it has made out a case for its policies 
as being in the best interest of the nation 
and of the immigrants themselves. Its con- 
trol of a large part of the foreign language 
press and its lavish expenditure on~ other 
forms of propaganda is used, at the present 
time, in support of a liberal program of 
admission of aliens and of assimilation. 
The criticism of that program comes princi- 
pally from two groups: the rabid “ patriot” 
objects to it in his effort to preserve the pres- 
ent cultural standards of America and 
would go so far, as Mr. Marshall pointed 
out, as to impose the severest possible lit- 
eracy tests upon those seeking admission and 
then prevent their use of the knowledge of 
reading by prohibiting the publication of 
newspapers and periodicals in foreign lan- 
guages; many trade unionists, though not 
all, would further restrict immigration to 
prevent a fall in wages. An important 
object of the conference was that of bringing 
to the attention of Congress and the state 
legislatures the fact that those who clamor 
for restrictive legislation do not speak for 
the whole nation. Beek 


OSEORGE EISLER has retired from the di- 
ofectorship of the American House of Cin- 
yRinnati under the Social Unit Organization, 
hind has become field director of the Ameri- 
fan Fellowship, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., a 
“vooperative effort of Americanization agen- 

ies which will be further described in the 
SURVEY. Mr. Eisler’s successor in Cincinnati 
ts Dr. John L. McLeish. 


TITHE Department of Research of the Wom- 
‘gn’s Educational and Industrial Union of 


‘social-economic research offered each year 
#0 women who wish thorough preparation 
i . The fellowships carry a 
stipend of $500. Clerical assistance, equip- 
fment, and traveling expenses necessary for 
che investigation are furnished*by the De- 
Hipartment of Research. Candidates must 
@measure up to certain specific qualifications 
band are expected to devote their entire time 
‘for ten months to the training given. Appli- 
ications should be filed before May 1, at the 
headquarters, 264 Boylston street, Boston. 


‘IF THERE is anyone who is not interested in 
@boys, New York city will be no place for him 
ibetween May first and eighth. That is to be 
Boys’ Week and many organizations interested 
djin boys are cooperating with the Boys’ Week 
a Committee of the Rotary Club to “ interest 

}everyone in boys and to interest boys in them- 
“selves.” On Saturday there is to be a May 
‘Day parade and the following days will be 

‘boys’ day in churches, boys’ day in schools, 
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boys’ day in athletics, boys’ day in industry, 
boys’ day at home, boys’ day to entertain 
and boys’ day out of doors. The purpose of 
boys’ day in schools is to emphasize the im- 
portance of staying in school, and of boys’ 
day in industry to emphasize “the dignity of 
labor.” 


FOR the crime of distributing the Crisis, 
monthly organ of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Rev. E. R. Franklin, of Jackson, Mississippi 
(colored), has been condemned to six months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of four hundred dol- 
lars. As this is the first case under a recent 
law of the Mississippi legislature forbidding 
the publication of anything that might dis- 
turb good relations between the races, it will 
be appealed to a higher court. 


The Bureau of Social Finance 


Do you find it increasingly difficult to raise your budget? 
Expert methods and greater care are now essential even for 
organizations which have the strongest inherent appeal. The 
Bureau of Social Finance represents a personnel widely trained 
in educative publicity and money-raising. Working closely 
with the executive or financial secretary, they study your 
peculiar problems and put your case before the public in its 
most compelling light. You obtain a permanently supporting 
clientele at a lower cost per dollar. 


Robinson, Jones & Mallory 
(Incor porated) 


25 West Forty-second Street, New York City 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 7023 


_— 


DR. FRANCIS D. PATTERSON of Phil- 
adelphia has been elected secretary of the 
commission appointed by Governor Sproul 
of Pennsylvania to investigate accidents and 
sickness not compensated for by the Work- 
men’s Compensation act of Pennsylvania. 
The members named by the governor 
are: William Flinn, Pittsburgh; William 
Draper Lewis, Philadelphia; Dr. Francis D. 
Patterson, Philadelphia; Dr. G. Oram Ring, 
Philadelphia; William H. Kingsley, Phil- 
adelphia. The members named by the presi- 
dent pro tem. of the Senate are: Senators 
S. J. Miller, Clearfield; Morris Einstein, 
Allegheny; Charles W. Sones, Lycoming. 
Those named by the speaker of the House: 
William T. Ramsey, Delaware; John M. 
ey Elk; Theodore Campbell, Philadel- 
phia. 


The Communists Deportations 
(Continued from page 144) 


Gand without his knowledge. In some cases he has had knowledge 
Sof the transfer but none at all of the character of the organization 
)to which he has been transferred. In other casés he has signed 
@ applications before the existence of the unlawful organization and 
»has never confirmed his membership by any conscious act. Some- 
@ times an organizer or a friend has signed the application for him. 
» As a rule, the hearings show the aliens arrested to be workingmen 
‘of good character who have never been arrested before, who are 
Wot anarchists or revolutionists, or politically or otherwise dan- 
Docs in any sense. Many of them, as in this case, have American- 
(born children. It is pitiful to consider the hardships to which they 
‘and their families have been subjected during the past three or 
four months by arbitrary arrest, long detention in default of bail 
beyond the means of hard-working wage-earners to give, for noth- 
§}ing more dangerous than affiliating with friends of their own race, 
4 country and language, and without the slightest indication of sinister 
} motive, or any unlawful act within their knowledge or intention. 
1 To permit aliens to violate the hospitality of this country by con- 
(spiring against it is something which no American can contemplate 
i with patience. Equally impatient, however, must any patriotic Ameri- 
can be with drastic proceedings on flimsy proof to deport aliens 
‘ who are not conspiring against our laws and do not intend to. 
) Although these are not criminal proceedings, being wholly admin- 
| istrative in their character, their effect upon the innocent individual 
' who in this summary way is found to be guilty is as distressing to 
_him and his family, to his friends and to his neighbors, as the effect 
of conviction for crime by regular judicial processes. 


Mr. Post has kept his head clear and his heart true in the 

» midst of an epidemic of hysteria and panic fear. When Amer- 
‘ica recovers her sanity she will recognize the fidelity and 
_ courage he has shown. Nor does he at present stand alone. 
He is more than sustained by Judge Bourquin, speaking in 
the district of Montana. In the case earlier referred to, the 
particular alien had been bundled off to prison without a war- 
rant being issued, and pamphlets and papers had been taken 

| from the I. W. W. hall, and from the man’s apartment, with- 
, Out search warrants being issued. While in custody he had 


been examined by a Department of Justice agent, and the 
notes of the examination and the papers seized were after- 
wards put in evidence. Judge Bourquin says that the pro- 
ceedings were 


unfair in that they violated the searches and seizure and due process 
clauses of the Constitution to the protection of which as a resident 
alien the petitioner is entitled. It is true there is intimation by the 
Supreme Court that these provisions are not applicable to aliens 
(see Fong vs. U. S. 149, U. S. 730), but it is only dictum. To 
say you shall be exposed to unreasonable searches and seizure with- 
out warrant and deprived of the due process Congress prescribes in 
deportation, because you are an alien, is to say you are an alien 
because so found upon evidence secured by unreasonable searches 
and seizure and in proceedings without the due process Congress 
has prescribed—a vicious circle and a grave danger to all, citizens 
as well as aliens. It invokes the age-old methods of tyranny to 
convict by unlawful means because you are guilty, and to condemn 
as guilty because you are convicted by unlawful means. It is im- 
possible that by the dictum aforesaid the Supreme Court intends 
to or will sanction so dangerous and tyrannical a construction of 
the Constitution, virtually legalizing outrageous, cruel and horrify- 
ing raiding, mobbing and lynching like that at bar, in which both 
citizen and alien are sacrificed. 


The Declaration of Independence, the writings of the fathers of 
our country, the Revolution, the Constitution and Union, all were 
inspired to overthrow the like government tyranny. They are yet 
living, vital, potential forces to safeguard all domiciled in the 
country, alien as well as citizen. 


_ If evidence of the alien’s evil advocacy and teaching is so want- 
ing that it exists in only that herein and as secured herein, he is 
a far less danger to this country than are the parties who in viola- 
tion of law and order, of humanity and justice, have brought him 
to deportation. They are the spirit of intolerance incarnate, and 
the most alarming manifestation in America today. 

Thoughtful men who love this country and its institutions see 
more danger in them and in their practices and the government by 
hysteria that they stimulate, than in the miserable, baited “Reds” 
that are the ostensible occasion of them all. The people may con- 
fidently assume that even as the “Reds,” they too in due time will 
pass, and the nation still live. It is for the courts to deal with both 
to hold both in check when brought within jurisdiction. : 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


“The replies to our advertisements came from many directions and from all over 
the country as well ag from such an intelligent, high-grade group of fe Seti lt 
- + « If I had not believed before that you had such a wide circulation. I should 
know it from this concrete experience with your advertising columns.”’-—K, P. H. 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 5 cents per word or initial, including the address or 
box number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.00. 

Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see opposite page. 


Address Advertis- 
ing Department 
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112 East 19 Street 
New York City 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Woman to take charge of 
girls’ department. Preferably one with in- 
stitution experience. Apply Hebrew Or- 
phans Home, 12th St. and Green Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Supervisor for Boys. Apply 
to the Hebrew Orphans Home, 12th St. 
and Green Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Case consultant for large 
Jewish family agency. Work under ideal 
conditions. Only experts and persons of 
unusual training and ability need apply. 
State education, training, experience and 
salary expected. Address 3390 Survey. 


WANTED: Cottage mother, must be 
Jewess; work largely supervision; good 
salary, congenial conditions. Superintend- 
ent, Orphanage, Fairview, Erie County, 
Pennsylvania. 


ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS in public 
health nursing open. Applicants must have 
tact and executive ability. National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 627 Pythian Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


WANTED: A woman of 25 to 40 years, 
experienced recreational leader, to organize 
and superintend playgrounds and other 
recreation in a Canadian town of 10,000 
population. Engagement May to October. 
Preferably a woman who can train choruses 
in addition to being capable of organizing. 
Salary the going rate. Address 3490 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: General assistant for small 
Jewish Orphanage. Apply stating qualifica- 
tions to H. H. Cohen, 459 St. Lawrence 
Blvd., Montreal. 


WANTED: Superintendent and matron . 


for Jewish Home for the Aged of Central 
N. Y. located at Syracuse, N. Y. Resident. 
Man or woman or both. Must be competent 
and experienced. Position of Permanence. 
Address Mr. Mark Gais, President, 550 
Cedar Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED: Experienced case workers 
and trainees for Jewish Family Agency. 
Splendid opportunity to do constructive 
work. Thorough training afforded inex- 
perienced workers. Good salaries. Address 
3492 SuRvVEY. 


WANTED: Researcher with working 
knowledge of chemistry and familiar with 
industrial processes. Salary $2740. State 
full particulars. Address 3493 Survey. 


WANTED: House mother for summer 
home for children in the country, near 
Philadelphia. Please give experience, age 
and references. Address Mrs. D. A. New- 
hall, Merion Station, Pa. 


WANTED: An assistant social service 
worker. Nurse preferred. Apply Mrs. 
Charles P. Cooley, 119 Farmington Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED: An assistant Communal 
resident worker, in a Western city. Jewess. 
Must have had experience in teaching adult- 
aliens, formulating clubs for girls and boys. 
Address, with age, references, experience, 
salary expected. Address 3495 Survey. 


HOUSEKEEPER to direct and teach 
cooking, plan meals, in a small institution 
for Jewish girls. Write Cedar Knolls 
School, Hawthorne, New York. 


WANTED: Immediately, a Medical So- 
cial Worker to take charge of the Social 
Service Department of a Jewish Hospital. 
Must speak Jewish fluently. Good Salary. 
Address 3496 Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT of students in 
Culinary Department and teacher of some 
subjects in Domestic Arts. Graduate of 
Arts and Science preferred. Baptist In- 
stitute for Christian Workers, 1425 Snyder 
Ave., Philadelphia. 


WANTED: A capable woman to take 
charge of the housekeeping of a family 
group in an attractive, simple house in the 
Berkshires, from June 15th to October Ist. 
Must be able to organize and purchase sup- 
plies. A pleasant vacation combined with a 
reasonable amount of responsibility. Per- 


sonal interview required. W. L. Fleisher, ° 


31 Union Square. 


ne 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


EX-CLERGYMAN and wife to take 
charge of Settlement or Community Work 
in Eastern Town or City. Long experi- 
ence in Social Service Work, Address 
3479 SURVEY. 


POSITION as supervisor of Boys by 
young man with experience as assistant 
superintendent and in administrative work. 
Best of references. Address 3494 Survey. 


Y 


COLORED LADY —teacher missionak 
Central America, wishes to communicat 
with persons interested in foreign missio} 
work. Address 3480 Survey. } 


Se een ooo 


WANTED by experienced handicraf 
and Social Service Worker, opening in, o 
near some of the large Eastern cities 
Address 3450 Survey. ; 


GENTLEWOMAN, Widow, © desire 
position as social secretary, or as chaperor 
for young girl. Has social and secretaria 
experience. Address 3497 Survey. ' 


A MAN who has had long experience it 
Civic Organization Work in the East 
particularly in connection with Improve: 
ment Associations, Good Government Clubs 
Chambers of Commerce and Organizec 
Labor, desires an opportunity for com: 
munity organization on the Pacific Coast 
Address 3356 Survey. | 


A SUPERINTENDENT of a New York 
Orphanage, seeks a field of greater useful- 
ness; experienced in Cottage and Congre- 
gate plan. Character building and modern 
methods predominate. Excellent Creden- 
tials. Address 3483 Survey. 3 


WANTED: By secretary of southern 
school, position for four months after May 
thirtieth, as traveling or home companion. 
Equipped to take entire charge of nervous 
case or chronic invalid. College graduate. 
Address 3486 Survey. 


WANTED: By experienced social work- 
er, position in New York City, with child- 
placing agency as executive or staff worker. 
Address 3484 Survey. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 


For employer and employee; managing- 
housekeepers, governesses, mothers’ help- 
ers, secretaries, summer camps. 51 Trow- 
bridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


TOURS 
A few teurs 
anizers 


Go to Europe at our Expense 4 ‘em 


of small parties. Write today for plan and p 8. 
lal tented TOURS, Bea 8. U. 426, Wilmiagton, 
eb, 


FOR SALE 


We will dispose of a completely new out- 
fit of one addressing machine (Elliott) 
with motor and counter attachment, 3 oak 
cabinets and 60 metal trays. This equip- 
ment has never been used and is in per- 
fect condition. Cash offers only. Imme- 
diate shipment. Address 3419 Survey. 


THE SURVEY: 

“T can’t begin to tell you how very 
satisfactory any advertising notice un- 
der your classified advertisements ap- — 
peals to me. I am keeping very close 


track of both the workers wanted and 


the situations wanted. I read them 
over very carefully each month be- 
cause it keeps me in very close touch 
with the demand for social service 
throughout the country and it is cer- 
tainly quite illuminating.” 

Supervisor Rural Nursing Service. 
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| sitions and patients secured. Apply Carl &. 
=a] Mall, Director, Sydenham Bldg., 616 Madi- 


yng foreign-born adults. : 
yately of Americanization’ Study, Carnegie 


WNew York. 


4 


LECTURES 


RABBI EMANUEL STERNHEIM will 
take a limited number of lecture engage- 
nents. For rates, subjects, and open dates, 


¥ i ddress Rabbi Sternheim, Sioux City, lowa. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures and 
tonsultation Service. Address Miss Brandt, 


«oom 1202, 112 East Nineteenth Street. 


New York. 


|THE UNEXPLORED FIELD IN 
AMERICANIZATION: Organization and 
Activities of the Immigrants themselves. 


Consultation service in methods of reach- 
John Daniels, 


Corporation. 


Address 576 Fifth Avenue, 


The Functional Relationships of 
Fifteen Case Working Agencies 
as Disclosed by a Study of 421 Families and 


I + he Report of The Philadelphia Intake 


Committee 
BUREAU FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


SEYBERT INSTITUTION 
1482 Pine Street, Phila., Pa. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


New York School of Medicsi Gymnasties 
and Massage offers a practical and theo- 


] retical course in Swedish Exereises, Mus- 


1 sage, Baking, El. Vibr., etc. Diploma. Pe- 


gon Ave. Tel,: Plaza 1349 and Plaza 1478. 


| 
| New York City. 
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BUY YOUR BOOKS | 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


As IT was, Is, and 

A I A SHOULD BE. By 

Annie Besant, an 

intensely interesting Brochure, 25c. The 

Scarlet Review No. 1, 25c each. Diana, a Psy- 

cho-Physiological Sex Essay, 25c. The Cruci-— 
ble (agnostic), 4 different samples, 10c. 


RAYMER’S OLD BOOK STORE 
Seattle, Wash. 


The Survey may be kept for 
permanent ready reference in 
a special loose leaf binder, 
made with board sides. It 
is covered with stout buck- 
ram, THE SURVEY stamped 
in gold letters both on the 
back and on the side. Put 
in each issue as received. It 
does not mutilate issues, 
which may easily be re- 
moved and reinserted. At 


4 the end of each six months an index will be sent 
} to you and the volume will then be ready for «@ 
‘permanent place in your library. 


Price $2.00 and postage. 


Books Received 


TEACHERS’ PENSION SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED 
States. By Paul Studensky. D. Appleton 
& Co. 460 pp. Price $3.00; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $3.25. 

New Town. By W. R. Hughes. J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd., London. 141 pp. Price 2sh.; 
by mail of the Survey $1.00. 

Economic Democracy. By C. H. Douglas. 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 144 pp. Price 
$1.60; by mail of the Survey $1.80. 

Mercier. By Charlotte Kellogg. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 249 pp. Price $2.00; by mail 
of the Survey $2.20. 

RyYMES OF A HoMEsTEADER. By Elliott C. 
Lincoln. Houghton Mifflin Co. 79 pp. 

p- Price $1.50; by mail of the SuRVEY 
1.65. 

RevoLtt. By William H. McMasters. 
Maynard & Company. 281 pp. 
$1.60; by mail of the SuBvey $1.85. 

THE Laspour YEAR Book, 1919. Labour Re- 
search Department, London. 463 pp. 
Prices: Cloth, $1.20; Paper, $.84 net; by 
mail of the Survey $1.55 and $1.05. 

STATISTICS IN BusINEss.. By Horace Secrist. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. 137 pp. 
Price $1.75; by mail of the SuRvEY $1.95. 

RussiAN PEOPLE. By Princess Cantacuzeno. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 321 pp. Price 
$3.00 net; by mail of the Survey $3.25. 

THE ANTICHRIST. By F. W. Nietzsche. 
Translated by H. L. Mencken. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 182 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of 
the Survey $1.90. 

THe Book oF Marjoriz. Alfred A. Knopf. 
128 pp. Price $1.60; by mail of the Sur- 


Small, 
Price 


vEY $1.75. 
SopHiz. By Philip Moeller. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 246 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of 


the SuRvEY $1.95. 

Fark VALUE. By Harleigh H. Hartman. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 263 pp. Price 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.75. 

THE COMMUNITY CENTER. Teacher Train- 
ing Series. By L. J. Hanifan. Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 214 pp. Price $1.52; by 
mail of the Survey $1.70. 

PARLIAMENT AND REVOLUTION. By J. Ram- 
say MacDonald. Scott & Seltzer. 180 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.70. 

Foop anp Lire. By Lansing-Gulick. Ginn 
and Company. 182 pp. _ Illustrated. 
Price $.68; by mail of the Survey $.83. 

TEN Prays. By David Pinski. Translated 
from the Yiddish by Isaac Goldberg. B. 
W. Huebsch, Inc. 209 pp. Price $2.00; 
by mail of the Survey $2.20. 

THE ROMANTIC WOMAN. By Mary Borden. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 347 pp. Price $2.00; 
by mail of the Survey $2.25. 

How THE War Came. By the Earl Lore- 
burn. Alfred A. Knopf. 340 pp. Price 
$3.00; by mail of the Survey $3.25. 

PETER JAMESON. By Gilbert Frankau. Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 431 pp. Price $2.00; by 
mail of the Survey $2.25. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE AND RECONSTRUC- 
TION. By Elisha M. Friedman. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 432 pp. Price $5.00; by 
mail of the SurvEY $5.25. 

Tue Joke asout Housinc. By Charles 
Harris Whitaker. Marshall Jones Co. 
233 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the 
SurRvEY $2.25. 

Tue DEscENT OF BOLSHEVISM. By Ameen 
Rihani. The Stratford Co. 62 pp. Price 
$1.00; by mail of the SuRVEY $1.10. 

A CENTRAL-AMERICAN JOURNEY. By Roger 
W. Babson. World Book Co. 219 pp. 
Illustrated. Price $1.20; by mail of the 
Survey $1.40. 

Tue Way or My HEART AND MIND. By T. 
Carl Whitmer. Published by the author. 
271 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the 
SurRvEY $2.20. 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a Vine per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Socfal Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
published by the National Organization for 
ene Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 

or 


nat er or ree 
CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a Vine, four weekly imeer- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


STUDY OF DELINQUENT GIRLS, Reprint Journal 
of Criminal Law, 86 pages, 15c., from June 
Fen North Toledo Settlement, Toledo, 

Oo. 


TRADE WITH UKRAINB, UKRAIN®’S NATURAL 
WHALTH, NEDDS AND COMMERCIAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES: The Ukrainian Co-operative — 
Societies and Their Influence. 10 cents; 
a ae Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
on, D. 


UKRAINBD AND Russia, A Survey of Their 
Economic Relations, 10 cents; Friends of 
Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PROTEST OF THH UKRAINIAN REPUBLIC TO THE 
U. S. AGAINST THD DBLIVERY OF BASTHRN 
GALICIA TO POLISH DOMINATION. Friends of 
Ukraine, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


THs JEWISH POGROMS IN UKRAINE. Compiled 
and issued by the Friends of Ukraine, Mun-— 
Sey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


TROUBLE Casns: A STUDY OF THE Mor® DIFFI- 
CULT FAMILY PROBLEMS AND THH WORK 
Upon THEM OF THD DeTROIT SOCIAL AGEN- 
cis, by A. BH. Wood and Harry L. Lurie, 
96 pp. 50 cents. Detroit Community Union, 
100 Griswold St., Detroit. 


ImMiGRaTION LITERATURE distributed by Na- 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 
brain New York, Arguments free on re- 
quest. 


CHILD WELFARHn HANDBOOK. Contains informa- 
tion of value to health officers, superintend- 
ents of schools, teachers, librarians, visiting 
nurses and social workers. Illustrates al 
the educational panels pebuenes by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. 36 Pages 9x12. 50 
cents, postpaid. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FWinst, NatTionaL Co- 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. $1.00. Pub- 
lished by the Cooperative League of America, 
2 West 13th St., New York. 


Tus Spx Sipp or Lirn, an explanation for 
young people, with an important introduction 
for elders, by Mary Ware Dennett. An ex- 

lanation which really explains. Published 
y the author, 850 West 55th St., New York 


City, 25c. 


{Tun FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP, Recon- 
struction pamphlet No. 6, National Catholic 
War Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Free on request to Massa. 


CREDIT UNIONS. 
%8 Devonshire St., 


Credit Union Ass’n, 
Boston, 


JAPAN AND THB GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT, The 
charge is made by Senator Phelan and others 
that Japan has been violating it. Do the 
facts support the charge? 


Tan New ANTI-JAPANESH AGITATION, By Sid- 
ney L. Gulick, secretary of the Commission 
on Relations with the Orient of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
105 Hast 22d Street, New York City. 


LaBor’s PLAN FOR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
AND DEMOCRACY IN THE OPERATION OF THE 
RaILRoaps. Based on statements by Glenn 
BH. Plumb. Plumb Plan League, Machinists 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AFFILIATED COMMITTEES FOR BETTER 
FILMS—Membership open. Address National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Varied informational 
service on entertainment and educational films 
adapted to needs of community organizations, 
churches, schools. Also service for city officials. 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY’ ASSOCIATION is 
a professional organization of four thousand 
members, Following its war work it is enter- 
{ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
“ Books for Everybody’’ movement for which 
it is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
out libraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish libraries in their plants; 
to promote the use of good books on American 
ideals and tradition. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS8- 
PITAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, 
Pres., Social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon Bx. 
Sec., University Horpital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
zation to promote development of social work in 
hospitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—Jobn B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
B. 23rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance; one 
day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
8t., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, cbstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 
AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
organizing and strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
commercial organizations; and for training 
men in the profession of community leadership. 
Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
College, New York. Organized for betterment 
of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishers Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
AM, PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phiia. Leaflets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership 
(entitles to Review and other publications) $1. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
85 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request. Annual membership dues, $65. 
CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
ICA—-166 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse public interest in the 
health of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
to develop new methods of interesting children 
in the forming of bealth habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
health workers and health literature for chil- 
dren; to advise in organization of local child 
health programme. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)— 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
helps In organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising ‘the funds, and: will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com-~- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, deter- 
mines policies and assumes complete control of 
the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 
Braucher, sec’y. 

EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
inheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities, Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST («N AMERICA—Constituted by 31 


Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles 8. 


Macfarland. gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22nd S8t., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de 8. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 

National Temperarce Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl E. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. International system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 
THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., Fourth 
Ave. at 23rd St., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial crip- 
ples. Publishes reports on reconstruction work 
here and abroad, and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
325; includes monthly, ‘‘ The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
{zenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral ard spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training’ school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22d St., New 
York, 86 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
admin'stration; education; delinquency, health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, ‘‘The American Child.” Photographs, 
slides and exhibits, 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through Sehielte, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood BH. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies, ‘‘ Mental Hygiene’’; quarterly: $2 a 
year, 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; —————————,, flleld sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life. y 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL wo 
—Owen R. Lovejoy, pres. New York; W. 
Parker, gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, 
cago. General organization to discuss pr 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increase 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, Paral 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $3. - ; 
annual meeting New Orleans, April 14-21, Pr H 
Main Divisions and chairmen: es 
Children—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 
Delinquents and Correction—Bernard Glu 
M. D., New York. 
Heaitb—-George J. Nelbach, New York. ~ 
Public Agencies and Institutions—Robert 
Kelso, Boston. 
The Family—Amelia Sears, Chicago. 
Industrial and Economic Conditicns—Floren 
Kelley, New York. i 
The Local Community—H. S. Braucher, N. ny 
Mental Hygiene—C. Macfie Campbell, M. ; 
Baltimore. ieee | 
Organization of Social Forces—William J. Nor- 
ton, Detroit. 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in ame | 
—Allen T. Burns, New York. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERV _ 
ICE—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’m, 257 Madiso a 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the vol- 
unteer woman power of the country for speci: 
service along social and economic lines; ; 
operating with government agencies, he 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips Cranda 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of publi 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of infor: 
mation. Official organ, the ‘‘ Public Heal 
Nurse,” subscription included in membership 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. P 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ ani 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, megr., 130 B. 22d a 


New York. A cooperative guild of social work-— 
ers organized to supply social organizations with — 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work cone | 
atructively through members for professional 

standards. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—cil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Virgil ' 
V. Johnson, sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave. New , 
York. Composed of social agencies working - 
guide and protect travelers, especially womer 
and girls. Non-sectarian. ey 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 
881 Fourth Avenue. Charles J.~ Hatfield, 
M. D., Managing Director. Information about | 
organization, education, institutions. nurasl 
problems and other phases of tuberculosis 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
Crusade. Publishers ‘‘ Journal of the Outdoor 
Life,” ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculosis’ “ 
“Monthly Bulletin.” 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social vers 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 127 
Hast 23d St., New York. Investigates conditions 
of city life as a basis for practical work; train 
Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1003), Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Onn 
cial organ, “ Life and Labor.” 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIA. 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighbar- 
hood and commiunity center activities and ad- 
ministration. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn- 
dir:; 130 E. 23d St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, HEduca-. 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Li- 
brary, Southern Highland Division. ‘‘ The pute | | 
lications of the Russell Sage+Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work} 
Catalogue sent upon request.’’ 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Wooarow | 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 Weat’ 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa-— 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, county. 
gov’t. Pamphlets free, 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. | 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas. > 
A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 
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